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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


To our many customers 


GREETINGS 


of the season and best wishes for 
a happy holiday. Thank you all for 
the business which has made this a 
good year for us. Prepare now for 
a large “nineteen thirty-one.” Let 
us quote you on your needs. 


Complete stock Root 
goods here at all titnes. 


Quality 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





IN BEE CULTURE 


December, 1930 


We Are in the 
Market to Buy 


Fancy comb honey in 414x4,x 
1% sections, carloads and local 
shipments. (We will furnish our 
shipping cases free.) 

Extracted Honey—White clover 
and amber, 60-lb. cans or bbls. (We 
will furnish the containers cheap.) 

Send us a sample and name your 
price freight prepaid to Cincinnati. 
We pay promptly on receipt of ship- 
ment. 

Have your wax made into Wired 
Hercules Brood Foundation, “Built 
Like a Bridge.” 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





New York State 


Beekeepers 


To 


Why spoil GOOD HONEY by packing 
it in a POOR PACKAGE? 

We good stock of the BEST 
cans, pails, jars, labels, cartons and ship 
ping cases. We give you BETTER QUAL- 
ITY at LOWER PRICES. Send for our 
list! 

We offer you the most COMPLETE line 
of EXTRACTORS and EXTRACTING 
EQUIPMENT. There is a ROOT EX- 
TRACTOR to fit every need and every 
pocketbook. Let us help you select the 


earry a 


proper extractor and equipment! 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best. 


Remember! 
oe) 


The time is here to plan 
next season's supplies. 
We can furnish you with 
everything you need for 
the modern apiary. Large 
and small orders alike 
given prompt and careful 
attention. « Write for 
prices and free illustrated 


catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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ASI My Cypress Hives 


& 








: “i, LAST 
+ 7 LONGER 


‘ 
COST 
wae 2. ane LESS 











The Cypress Hive is pretty. 
The Cypress Hive is good. 
The Hive that lasts forever 
Is made of CYPRESS wood. 


5--CYPRESS standard 10-fr. hive- 
bodies, complete with sugar pine $4 95 
frames, K. D. in cartons - - - e 

F. O. B. Houma 


Write for Free Catalog 








Gulf Coast 
Bee Co. 


Houma, 
Louisiana 
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Grow Strawberries 
Send your name and address and we 
will send you absolutely FREE our new 
book about strawberries. 


Learn how you can grow your own Straw 
berries FREE how you can grow them for 
market and make big money how Straw 
berries will help you pay for your home. Or 
man made $1800 from a single acre Another 
$627 from ucre Hundreds make $500 
to $1260 per acre right alon«, and thousands 
are growing their own 
Strawberries are the most delicious fruit that 
grows ioe tout or farm is complete without 
them. Get this book and learn all about Me el 
logg’s wonderful heavy-producir Thor obred 
Pedigree Plants that have startled the Straw 





(86) berry world. Tne 
book tells how to 
grow them, 

-_— te . } Just write your 
name and addr 


ona Post Card 

nothing else—and 
i mail it to us 

} . \ we'll know wh t 

\ in } it’s for and will 

} a 

| ar end you this 


new Free Box 


Berry mae te et moon 
Ra ak } it now 





R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2601 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN; 
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| Honey Markets 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 














Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of November) 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Sales ported 
t ekeepers I large lot Orange vate 
hite 7} 7% -8c pe lt wh 

xtra 4 few higher white 

7-7 ke < extra light amber 
» % -B« kwheat extra light an 
ber, 5-5 r, 4%-5c; amber mixed 
flowers rial Valley, light amber 
ilfalfa w extra light ambe 
i? ight amber mixed tamarisk-alfalfa-a: 
row weed be « White sage comb honey re 
ported sold at $6.25 per case sJeeswax st 
dull, but a little m has been sold recentl 
The market pr s reported at 18-20c, few 
ip to 23c per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN _ REGION One earl 
ale iter white swe lover and alfalfa re 
ported at 5%c per lt 7 car water white sweet 
ypver, 5 large ts white catenated have sold 
1 Thee per lt few lower 60s, local sales 
mé y 7%4-10c, few higher; small pails 8-1l< 
few 12ec per Ib; extra ght amber | re lot 
i1¥-4'%c per lb. No. 1 white comb 3.75 
few, $4.00; fancy, $4.00 per case $3.10 
r ’ Bul mt n sha frames, large 
ts, Te per It 10-Ib. pa 11-12¢ per ll 
Beeswax is reported n ng at 16c per lt 1 
18¢ in trade 

SUMMARY T 1 I d fall weatl 
r has continues r rea permittir bees 

ly much |! han usua This lat ictivit 
has resulted in tl ( n of 1 ) 
ily irge amo f stor a ! ex 

It’s almost Thanksgivin time and m«¢ 
ind Ab have been thinkin over what to 
thank for. There was the drouty summe1 
is is about the best we ever had. Then 
too is our new business with Mel Pritch 
ird in the combined hog and disease-re 

Conitnued page vf 












You Can Save 75c on 3 Bee Papers 






: t art much about the bee-bu The 
: l new d valuat deas he w he ant to lear . ‘ art in 
, sful 
' , at least bet spers that l | I ild |} und 
ea i m. Som offer ha } . you : nial fo 
Bees a 1 , $1.00) We Offer All 3 for Only 
Ame Journal, 1 year $1.00] 2 
Glea I Culture, 2 year $1 O¢ $2.25 
— Or hat 1 7 
$3.00 ie 
) ur Ave I ind Honey \ , , 
ri S1.¢ Or Be ind Hone ( g hot} 
>1.5 Vi i ‘ r Be ind Hor ° ae i p 
. . \ fers are for U. S. and Canada or 
Sar wad Bes FRI \dare ters ONLY TO 


and Honey, (Geo. W. York, Editor Athenhon, Calif. 

















4 i ull flow mpara hat I ’ i I } illy. The 

g 1ired. Most ale of y | I beekeey ma pail 

r Kked I 4 rt now ind 2 i t or a t the con 
i ! h I ‘ I imer I A } ii tt iture of 
! ! ng ga 8 he | irk ng ind dicates that 
F bord t ‘ irchas« f | directly 

d r at Wr l i ey 
l € to vr i t € 
l xport. A ‘ il i from tl I e of 
lif \ d. B 1x ma 
ur volur I he r ke 
x i i g price has 1 pr i 


~. Monthly Report of Honey Producers -- 























1 N ‘ 
1 i i f any g ul | dur 
1} I b hone fa iN i 
i ‘ " xtra d | ther 
ta iN ne iN 1 per 1 sW the 
n { xtr } I l pa ( the reta 
kag I 1 s mb yney, far 1, pe ectior ». How is honey 
I g I you ty! Giv ur word fa apid. 
" i of the « fc I a i pared hr I 
1 I ind age of | 1 s f stores? G ur ! & 7 
I i hor 1 for nex ”Y n y r | i mpared 
" I ( lr Y tal uted as 
Hloney 
To groce I ‘ M ( Plar 
5 N 1 Cor Ex Con Ex Comb. n cond nd 
\ D 1 ) $.55 $ Fair l 10¢ 
J = 8 I 100 10¢ 
) $4.20 1 Sl >. .10 
f L. I 2 S ‘ 8 
f G " 1 1 
O. I \d i 8 ) 1¢ Fair ) 1( 
J 1. G l 7 I 1 100 
\ I l 75 1.2 Fa l 75 
\ \\ y 7 4 8 f 1.2 Fair l 7 
’ ( ( ( ( S ) ( 
I r } 1 100 
J J \ 15 8 5 1 ] 100. .10¢ 
7} , ) 87 8 18..8 I 100 
\ I ¢ 1 ] i 2 S 10 
i r, « ) 7 t 1 2 Fair 9 75 
| I Ss. M 8 8 4.80..1 25..8 10¢ 100 
i S 2 8 4.8 1 2 S 12 10 
N G. I 7 f f a 2 Fa 1 100 
: ( ) 18. .Fair 12 8( 
). BF. 4 i 8 { 4.80 ’ 85 Fa 10¢ 10 
yA 4 68 Fa 1¢ 104 
P. ¢ \ 1 ) 1.1 S] ) 90 
E. ¢ ) A 60 ~ Fa 101 10 
.- 2 ( 4 1.2 6.7 1.6 Fair 100 100 
i S < ( ’ 1 1 ) Sk 75 6I 
I Dp f 7 7 Fa RS or 
h F. Mar I 8 f i 8 Fair 100 40 
T } 9 8 1 Slow 100 gO 
y. 2 tor 1 4 Slo 0 Ri 
} { N ( 90 
G. ¢ Schw >.87 45 8 7 23. . Fair 100. .100 
T ( ( 1.2 35. .Slow a 
Y \ ~ 1 65 4.80 75 5..Fa 100. .10 
( C. S. I g 10 1.04 1.25 )..Fa 100. .1¢ 
( ( L. § rf 9 7 90 4.00. .1.00 Fair 10¢ 100 
D ( g ) 2.6 5 4.00 65 Sk 75 2 
R. D. H ~ 75 4.90. .1.00 Slow 95 60 
1 g 2 ’ 1.7 75 4.00 1.00 Slow 101 85 
J M f 75 4 1.00 2 Sk 80 6( 
J Heue Ran ( 1.25 SI, FO) 75 
Cc. F. 8 75 1 1.00 Fair 85 90 
H. A. S 1 57 67} 2 Slow 100..1 
65 2.¢ 2 Sle of 7 
» ¢ ( 1 1.00 1 Fair , v 
( I Ss i 9 1.{ Slow 95 
D I verud 50 4.75 f Fair 10¢ 10¢ 
\ Wa g rf 1.00 1.2 Fair rf 75 
xa I Bowd r 55 Fair 7 70 
xa | N ve Rf M4 Fair 0 90 
<A H. RB ks or f f Fair 6 10 
1 Vi ( Fa 1 10 
’ ( V. B. Sax 4 Fa 1 100 
\ I M 1¢ 1.04 1 1.2 Slow 2¢ 10 
N f 75 4.2 8 Fair 1 r 
J ( ( 7 6( 7 F 
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LIFE zs 
S—— SO pleasant 


ONE of us want it interrupted 
by ill health. Yet tuberculosis 


es does not consult its victims. Con- 
- stant and persistent warfare must be 


waged against this enemy of health 


QPS and happiness. 
Every dollar you invest in Christ- 


mas Seals is spent for defense against 
tuberculosis—for prevention 


through education, for nurses for 














the sick, for health of school chil- 
dren. Protect the health of your 
community—your family—so that 


life may continue to be a joy. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 
with 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


zz 
~ 


s < vy 
SEAL ea 
Pen ad <* \ 


A) MERRY CHRISTMAS @ 



















SHMEALTH TO ALL 
aaa a ae ao 
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Now isthe timeto buy Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barb 
Wire, Paints, Roofing--direct from our big mills. 
Pp -Bearing Steel Wire 

Fence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc Galvan- 

ized. WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24 Hour 
Service. Don’t delay—write today for Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS.Dept. 21 Muncie, ind. 


Prices lowest in years. All 











Oandies cost 14c to make 
sell for 60c. Start in kitch 
en. Almost no cash requir 
ed. We teach (by mail) what 
to make and how to sell. We 
PuR teach use of Farm Products 

1g — in Oandy. We furnish Tools 
Free Booklet expla.ns CAPITOL CANDY 
SCHOOL, Dept. J-2275, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


ATENT Co. Practice in Pat. Off. & Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bldp Washington, D, C. 


DURABLE Roof your house or barn with 
Edwards Metal Roofing, and 
it’s roofed for good! Fire-proof, rust-resist 
ing, lightning-proof, wind and weather -proof 
Pure steel, painted or galvanized, or Edwards 
famous rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel 
BEAUTIFUL Styles for every purpose 
and effect. Shingles (in- 

dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). Sheets (plain 
or corrugated, v-crimped or standing-seam) 
ECONOMICAL We roll our steel, make 
our roofs and sell di 

rect to you at amazingly low factory prices 
Thousands of farmers have 
found Edwards Metal! Roofing 
the permanent solution to the 
roofing problem. You will too 
Write for free samples, prices 
and Roofiny Book No. 188, 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


988-988 Butler St. Cincinnati, Ohle 
(B) 





We Pay 
the Freight 
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/ Send us your list. Let us quote you special prices 
for shipment prior to December 15, 1930. + + + 
/ Our products are guaranteed to please. 


/ LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Buy While Prices Are Low 


a 2 a oN ON ON 


La @ eS 2 oN a PN ON ON oN ON GP Oo ON ONG 





DIAL TSA TS Al SHOTS vt Tat Ft Tt FS FRA TSA TS vt FE 0 


L GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE - BUYING 


For your.convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

Our Guarantee 

All goods purchased may be returned if un- 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 
give special service to those located in the 
East—New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 


Trt TRATt TSA Tal TOS 


- BEE - SUPPLIES 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, please 


quote prices. I have............ swarms 
(isvenade Hives .. .Sections 
Vinee ee . Br. Fdn. 
seeeueeeeu Prames =r 60h 
Seca sane 0s PE besecnedwonns 
ee en ey ey ee 
RE Hiissaceseu dune ceesaediuaean 
OS ee ee a — 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


At Money-Saving Prices 


For your beekeeping friends or for yourself, then as the smoke curls and the fre warms, 
spend your cozy hours with these books, so frustful in facts about the beloved bees. 











Class One Books 


The Honeybee, by Lang- | Huber’s New Observations American Honey Plants, 
stroth and Dadant. Post- on Bees, translated by C. by Frank C. Pellett. 






paid, $2.50. P. Dadant. $3.00. $3.00. 

Langstroth’s masterpiece The original work of the A new edition of the first 
has run through many edi- hook honey plants in the 
tions in many languages blind naturalist who first Encslish language. Many new 
English : French, Spanish or learned the mysteries of the pictures, much new material, 
Italian. The world’s most pop hive. 200 pages, beautifully extensively rewritten. Most 
ular bee book. 438 pages, more } . : complete book on honey 
than 200 illustrations, cloth pound plants ; 


bound 
Any two Class One books, $5.00 postpaid. All three for $7.00. 


"Class Two books may be ineluded in the above group offers by adding 75e for 
each hook chosen, , 


Class Two Books 


First Lessons in Beekeep- A Thousand Answers to Dadant System of Bee- 


ing, by C. P. Dadant. Beekeeping Questions, by keeping, by C. P. Dadant. 
$1.00. Dr. C. C. Miller. $1.25. $1.00 
Full directions for keeping 
Cloth bound; 167 pages; Thousands of beekeepers more bees with less labor by 
178 illustrations tells just brought their perplexing prob the use of the big hive 
what the beginner wants to lems to Doctor Miller. M. G Controlled Mating of 
know Dadant selected a thousand of 
most common interest Queen Bee, by Lloyd R. 


Watson, $1.00. 


The technical description 


Practical Queen Rearing, 


by Frank C. Pellett. Outapiaries, by M. G. Da- of trolled mating 

$1.00. dant. $1.00. Beekeeping in the South, 
All the methods of queen Every phase of outapiary by Kenneth Hawkins. 

rearing in common use, fully management by one who was $1 00. 

described ind = freely illus raised in active work in the \ description of beekeeping 


rated beeyard in the southern states 


Any two Class Two books for $1.75, any three for $2.50, any four for $3.25, all 
tor $5.25. 
Class One books may be included in any combination by adding $2.35 for each 


hook St leete d. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


The American Bee Journal, one year (new or renewal) may be included in any of 
the above combinations by adding 75c to your remittance. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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Y . 
Our~@ , 
{ ur~(lornerstone 4 
a 

Y REMEMBER at all times that 4 
¥ improved bee culture is our end 4 
Y and aim. and we trust no one A 
¥ vill hesitate to give any facts A 
Y from experience because they 4 
¥ may tend to overthrow any particular per 4 
¥ son or hobby.’ If any of our special 4 
¥ plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 4 
Y vertise has had its slue overestimated, 4 
Y here n these pages is the place of » 
Y others t or From A. I. 4 
Y Root’s oO n the first su » 
Y of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 4 
¥ . 
| aie aie aie inchs aiinainate cine aitainainataieaeadinadnathainainamatnadmainn 
Employment for In Columbus, Ohio, a 
the Unemployed great army of unem 
ployed was set to work 

recently selling apples on the main streets 
of the city. Only heads of families or 
those who were main supporters of fami 
lies were given jobs in this movement 
They were distributed over the main 
streets in the down-town district in ac 
eordanece with the density of shoppers, 
averaging something like 20 feet apart 
over nearly two miles of sfreet. The ap 
ples were sold at reasonable retail prices 
and the sellers received one-half of the 
proceeds. Of course, many car loads of 


apples were sold. Why loes not some en 
terprising beekeeper try this method for 
selling honey? Surely a city could be mad 
“honey conscious,” as Dr. Barnard puts 
it, by a few days of such effort. 
mm LY os 

Passing of On November 19, death 
Frank Rauchfuss claimed Frank Rauch 


iger of tl 
Assoc iatio 


fuss, man: 
Produeers’ 
the 


beekec ping 


Colorado 


Hor ey 


thus removing 


one of 
He 


Denver 


men in western died « 


pneumonia in his home it 
a brief illness. 
Mr. Rauchfuss 
many, in 1860, « 
1880 and located in 
He was a ch: 


Hone y 


its secretary 


was born in Saxon, Ge 
ame to this 
Colo., in 189 
the 


Association, 


Denver, 


irter member of Colorac 


Producers’ and w 
and manager from 
1899 to the time of 


the 


ning in 


the « association he bui 





arly days of 





1e 


n, 


most prominent 


if 


after 


r- 


country in 


it 


lo 


as 
its begin 
his death. In 


It 





BEE CULTURE 





ys 





the FE: 
ties of Colorado comb honey 


for 


large 


up a market in ist quanti 


rv a carefully 


worked out system of grading and pack 


ing, together with sound business methods 
He was vice president of the American 


the Ameri 


and 


of 


igue, 


Institute, a director 


Honey 


Honey 


ean Producers’ Le: was 


keenly interested in every possible means 


He 


of developing the beekeeping industry. 


took a prominent part in discussions at 
beekeepers’ meetings, always on the con 
structive side of any question. Not only 
has western beekeeping thus lost a great 
leader, but the industry as a whole will 


miss his constructive influence. 


—2 AA os 
Market for Peculiar Type In certain lo 
of Honeydew Honey 


ealities bees 


often gather a 
kind of whieh 


the 


peculiar honeydew honey 


soon after being 


before it 
serub 


granulates in combs 
the 
gathered from 
portions of Maryland 
the Douglas fir in 
and probably 
the 
manna 


cells, often is seal 


plaeed it 
ed. It is 


pines in 


and Pennsylvania, 


from British Columbia, 


other sourees. It has been 


found on larch tree in Franee and oe 


eurs as on a leguminous tree in 


Persia and elsewhere. 


Several vears ago, scientists discover 


g 
ed that this quick-granulating honeydew 
contains considerable quantities of a rare 
and since 
this 
for 
melezitose. 


kind of sugar called melezitose, 


large chemical coneerns use rare 


limited 
Thus 


honey 


market found 
for 


demand for this peculiar 


sugar, a was 


quantities making 
far, the 


dew honey limited, but it is an 
outlet 
chemists will, 
the 
Company, 
Michigan, 


type of 


is quite 
that should not be 
no doubt, 
future. The 
920 Henry 


neglected, since 
find 
Digestive 


Street, 


new uses for 
Ferments 
De troit, 


is interested in obtaining this 


it in 


honeydew honey. In order to help 
for it, we that 
even a of 


honey 


develop a market 


suggest 


those who have small amount 


this quick-granulating 
to the 


other 


honeydew 


should write above mentioned firm 


or some large chemical coneern 


about it. 
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Changesin Distribu- The demand for 
tion of Honey honey in carload 
lots been s80 


ANINGS IN 


has 
slow this season that many extensive pro 
ducers are putting up their honey in pails 
and locally at 
rather than dump it upon an unwilling 
carload-lot market. For years, beekeepers 
of most of the 
their entire output locally. In many locali- 
ties, the local production is not sufficient 
for the local demand. Thus, but little east- 
ern honey goes through the regular chan 
nels of trade. 
However, in the 


selling it bargain prices 


eastern states have sold 


West where population 
is sparse and large amounts of honey are 


produced, local selling direet to consum 
to retailers is necessarily limited. 
In spite of this, surprisingly large amounts 


of honey are being sold locally in western 


ers ol 


states this season. Apparently the con 
sumption per capita in many western 
states is several times that of the more 


densely populated eastern states. 
Honey in 60-pound cans and in 5-pound 
10-pound such low 


prices in many western localities that con 


and pails is sold at 


sumers are willing to use it in large quan 
tities. At the same time, some producers 
are obtaining better prices for their hon 
ey in this way than if it were dumped on 
the present unwilling market at the prices 
buyers are willing to pay. Thus, tempo 
at least, both producers and 
sumers benefit by 

The unfortunate thing about it is that 


rarily eon 


this arrangement. 
prices have to be made ridiculously low 
in order to induce the public to consume 
large quantities of honey. Perhaps in the 
long run some good may come out of this 
will no doubt ae 


situation many 


quire the honey-eating habit which habit 


since 


is so badly needed in this country. Fur 
thermore, this means that more and more 
honey is being sold in pails and 60-pound 
spreading 
fea 


eans which practice is rapidly 
eastward, Still 
that 
keepers are 
throughout the year by purchasing west 


another encouraging 


ture is more and more eastern bee 


supplying their local demand 


ern honey after their own crop has been 


sold. 
2 EX os 
Statistics on The Bureau of Agricul 
Bees and Honey tural Economics, United 
States Department of 


Agriculture, has recently published some 


important statistics 


the number of colonies of bees in the va- 
with the 


rious states, together average 


giving estimates of 
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yields and total production of honey for 
the years 1928 and 1929. 

The total estimated number of colonies 
for the United States was 5,085,400 in 
1928 and 4,879,400 in 1929. The total es 
timated production of honey for the Unit 
ed States was 208,760,500 pounds in 1928 
and 201,144,500 in 1929. 
these figures, the average yield per col- 
in 1928 slightly 41, 
pounds, and in 1929 was slightly above 
41 1-5 pounds. Thus, in spite of the great 


According to 


my was above 


ly varying yields in the different states 
during the two seasons, the average for 


the United almost the 
same. 

A study of the estimated yields in the 
various states during the two years is in- 
teresting. North Dakota stands at the top 
of the list for yield per colony, the esti- 
mated yield being 110 pounds per colony 
in 1928 and 132 pounds per colony in 1929. 
Montana is a close second with 125 pounds 
1928 


entire States was 


per colony in and 100 pounds per 
colony in 1929. In South Dakota, the es 
timated yield was 118 pounds in 1928 and 
94 pounds in 1929, At 
estimated yields are as low as 10 pounds 
1929 


the other extreme, 


in some cases, and for Alabama in 


the average yield is given as zero. 

For total production, the highest figure 
for any state in 1928 was that of 18,000, 
000 pounds in California, but in 1929, Tl 
took the lead 17,500,000 


pounds. The figures for Iowa are excep 


linois with 
the yield being 80 
both 1928 and 1929, 
estimated at 
the 


tional for uniformity, 
pounds per colony i 
the total production 
16,000,000 pounds in 
in 1929, 

Th 
ey have not as yet been released, but it is 
believed that they will fall far short of 


the above estimates, since many enumera 


being 


1928 and same 


1930 census figures on bees and hon- 


tors misunderstood the instructions and 
failed to ask people in villages, towns 


and cities if they had bees. 


m AY o 
Sowing Sweet Clover One of the ob 
During Winter in the 


+ 
stacles 


way 


of inereased aere 


age of sweet clover is in the difficulty 
often experienced in securing a_ good 
stand. Since the new seeding is easily 


killed by freezing weather which may oe 
eur after the 
sown too early, and in many 


soon seeds germinate if 
cases by the 
late, 


cov 


too 
well 
disappoint 


soil becoming too dry if sowed 


the 


seeds are not 


otter 


especially if 


ered, spring seeding i 
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ing. Therefore, many farmers have gone 
nature’s sowing sweet 
that is, by 
the-hull during the winter. 

The Ohio Station 
that good stands of sweet clover can be 
obtained | 
and winter months, provided seed-in-the 
hull o1 
ing and thawing during the winter pre 
the for germination at the 
time in the spring so that the 
not killed by freezing 
soon after germination, and the seed be 


back to way of 


seed, sowing seed-in 


clover 
Experiment reports 


y sowing the seed in late fall 


unscarified seed is used. The freez 
pares seed 
proper 


young plants are 


ing well covered by freezing and thawing, 
there is less danger of the young plants 
being injured by a spell of dry weather 
later in the 
when the 


spring, or by too much com 


petition seeding is done in 
wheat. 


The 


sweet 


that 


was success 


Station 
clover seed-in-the-hull 
fully inoculated with cultures at all dates 
of seeding from October 1 until spring. 
Thus, by inoculating the seed with pre 
pared mixing with 
made from soil in which there is a thrifty 
growth of sweet clover, then drying the 


Experiment reports 


cultures or by mud 


seed, and sowing during the winter, good 
stands should be obtained even in soil in 
which sweet clover has not been previous 
the 
necessary for best results when the soil is 
deficient in this respect. About 20 pounds 
of seed-in-the-hull is 


ly grown. Of course, liming soil is 


needed per acre 

In this connection, we again call atten 
tion to the desirability of sowing Hubam 
where the 
greatly injured by the 


drouth in order to provide pasture for the 


n loealities 


during the winter 


clovers have been 
bees next summer. Since Hubam is an an 
nual sweet clover, if sown during the win 


ter or early spring, it will catch up with 


the biennial sweet clover that was sown 
last spring. In such localities, wherever a 
beekeeper can induce the farmers in his 


neighborhood to sow 25 or 30 acres of 


Hubam, there should be an abundance of 
neetar for a good crop of honey from 60 
to 80 colonies, provided the weather is at 


all favorable during the blooming period. 
m EY os 


Besmirching the Fair 
Name of Honey 


In these days of 
keen competition, 
this 


blame beekee pers in 


we, in coun 
othe 


countries, who have felt the competition 


try, cal not 


of imported honey, for seeking ways of 


preventing such competition. However, 
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some of the methods recently employed 
along this line are not only unfair, but 
they are also extremely dangerous to bee 
keeping everywhere. Degrading the fair 
name of honey, the heritage of centuries, 
is, to say the least, not conducive to the 
betterment of the 
local advantage 


beekeeping industry 


anywhere. Any thus ob 


tained can only be temporary and the 
final results may be disastrous. 

Several years ago propaganda was 
spread in Germany declaring that Amer 


ican honey was dirty and unfit for use as 


food. Later, shipments of American hon 
ey into Germany were refused on the 
ground that it had been heated sufficient 


the diastase. 


country 


Investigation 
fact that 


ly to dest roy 


in this revealed the 


American honey that has never been heat 
ed is deficient in diastase compared with 
honey from certain other sources, appa 


ently because it is cleaner. Finally, the 
problem was solved by inereasing the 
German tariff on honey from 4% cents 


per pound net to 7 cents per pound gross, 
a much more sensible plan than those in 


volving the degradation of honey. 

Now comes France with a ruling by 
the French Minister of Agriculture, for 
bidding the importation of honey into 


France unless it is accompanied by a cer 
tificate certifying that the diseases known 
brood, acarine disease, or 
not 


locality in 


as foul nosema 
the 


which the honey 


disease, have been found in par 


ticular was 
produced for at least six months previous 
to the shipment. While the order may have 
faith the 


of protecting French beekeeping, it, 


been issued in good with idea 
ney 
ertheless, throws an undeserved suspicion 
upon the wholesomeness of all hone yin the 
know the facts. 
that 
honey produced by modern methods is not 
Ameri 


reason for 


minds of those who do not 


Sinee it is now known commercial 


an important means of spreading 


ean foul brood, there is less 
such regulations than was formerly sup 
other 


adult 


posed. The diseases mentioned are 


diseases of bees, one being caused 


by a mite and the other by a protozoan, 
neither of which could live in honey. Wide 
publicity, usually distorted, has been 
given to all the items mentioned above. 


Beekeepers should be the last people on 
earth to ask for useless laws and regula 
tions which can serve only to supply a 
flimsy basis for garbled newspaper stories 
and distorted gossip besmirching the fair 
one of the 


foods. 


name of honey—certainly 


cleanest and most wholesome of all 
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“A Sermon. on. “Ffoney 
[t seems desirabl Dr. E. F. Phillips these articles fully 


justify com 


L ack oj Know ledge ‘Regarding plaints, still there is 


his personal exper ws mi 
ences and ideas out “Htoney Is a Great “Handicap s slight exeuse for 
ie Ris writings anc to thee Industry then 
subordinate his 7 The next step was 
ersonalit et, with the consent of th to circumscribe the kind of information 
ator and n eaders, I shall depart from about honey which may legHimately be ex 
this pl in a} l narrate som<s persona pected of a beekeense issuming common 
xperie! - sense, a desire tT earl ibout the product 
According to tradition, anything called and a willingness to do some studying 
sermon should have a text. There are si With this in mind, 25 questions were pre 
mat } ] il 1 ses that might serve in pared as suitable to ask such a heekeepe r 
this case that e does not know which to Some of these questions could not hav« 
et. The much quoted advice of Solo been answered fully short of a book, but 
n might he ppropriate, but mplete answers ! t expected For 
b text used by Huxley is perhaps example, one quest is, “What is dex 
equa Al) “M people are destroyed trose?” Onlv a sugal hemist ea inswel 
: . ige,’ ! $ as u ell, ‘ ! has see 
‘a . . ! t pessimist Ss sug u ( n mes 
llosea. At | S | ittach , e ble as thing about it 
His ‘| lege t often grant I would | t hat he ki s its 
dt the n e orthodox « oy tus oe “e Se Ee ili aia 
Why Series of Articles on Honey Was ri I scuss n sug leg 
Written slatior It vas ssumed onlw that 
¢ of 1928 I wrote the edito beekeeper would b to make a 
(; os mir that he lid ot tellig nt reply t } ' @ g 
| gz ! Similar Co uing the ! | ence with th 
us es expressed, editor, I sent him t e questions, speci 
t s tl ed f ng tha rt ™ . 
! ‘ t igre¢ ith Keeper and not editor. He vas asked 
tance he reported that wher to cross off any questions that seemed to 
often him too technieal a t ld such ques 
tS | ed that 1 iers wrote 1 om s as seemed to him proper to ask of 
| t such mat | has no place in a formed beekeey He crossed off 
: t rt s re toc rn ju ions but added nine oth 
eper t understand s ill of us here felt that his ques 
that a beekeeper rious e more te than mine. One 
st ! myect t eff t to add to his in thie wided ni sem d one of the 
product or that any rig questio t was somewhat dif 
l + + ets } it hone _ } uld } ¢ ha 
g I ! The situa ! {' Ss was rr 
stu i e@ thir r juestions. The 
re examined and sked tl I put these questions ir 
. e! id, to se Tor t I l ru hem in the 
~ it grou ther might he Ju 1928 ssu ! it t go to 
Wit! t ) criticize | s. This f a r series 
i r hes irticles, it can be ra son hor 
P the ‘ < o ane rh “J 
t t l, but t faults rtn s 1 | he ther 
! | ! il t re i} n Gl mings 
me thout definition and to answer one or mor f these questions 
ometin hniecal terms were used when each month until a , iunswered. In 
Englisl 1 } served the pur y these qui | P that 
OSE Ther ilso eems to he rather too 7 vers were not to nt to the editor 
muenh ¢ mist 1 not enough biology, rr to me, that answv ild not be pub 
! pure i personal impres shed ind that the que ; r< pre 


mn. While there seemed to be nothing in tor] ” . hich the read 














r could check his knowledge of honey. I hope that an interest in honey might be 
hought, pe ips hoy that there might stimulated. Beekeepers abroad have 
be eaders h ou so desire answers shown, or have expressed, more interest 
that the ild ask for them in spite of 1 these articles than have Americans, 
these statements. I suspected that ind the articles have appeared as trans 
thers re enoug! 1 persons who knew lations i? Franee, Switze nad. Italy, 
the or ? ough to demand Spain, Sweden and Russia. 
gu SI L hope that this i! tive of personal 
prow re nut expt enees vill be pardoned, and it is 
ry t t t t the \ rust } } 
xres eC an i usu ere recorded only because of the fact 
iti haps $ sSeptembe - that we h e heretofor p 1 to little 
o t requests for answers to th ttention + = | palatively te: 
ques nis f some nd. I muel ttention to bees. I am glad that a 
g 1 thes T eles 1 i behet series of artic s of n r } , app red 
+} + shor he 1 sil rit ibou without causing to sal : eng gee 
! t u ising t many techni ontinue their subser ptions t Gleanings 
eg” infin) 
te s sucl helpful t least I have heard of none so far 
ing The ict that son who This is tl ad of the s ‘ on than " 
, ‘ had e! l . ooo fd tinuing now 
Our < v excuse for expecting nvbody 
aa ‘ but I insisted that 1 ' 
bu hone s beeause t s as good or 
‘ on 2 
bette than the manutactured substitutes 
No Response to Early Articles Unless we know that it better. we must 
\ } ‘ \ugust and September 1dmit that the uniforn DI iring manu 
pul S r ti tur produets |! ‘ s f n 
to ) 1 } Vv comme s a tage ove honev. W ( ilid reasot 
quests S ‘ ! ques ns I bjecting t 1 uvs ‘ 
7 ne t . ‘ subs ites 1 Ss , 
4 persu TT he he ' ’ 3 al 
\ \\ ean ef ] t for what isons hone s the | t sweet 
) S } é o If } nsum S 1 t t 
ques I el ues ney, s be mu it 
l } hat ’ + ‘ il ; ; 
lve 7 mu ] ¢ ] +} of 
i nig i t 1 
) enuser struet that the substitutes ' ] 
f son { +} 5 
I A Great Advertising Agency 
' } 
> , n this <« int ) 
that , ‘ps — : red thousand peopl } produee son 
} most of then ot bein tens 
ti ‘ rpre S n 
’ 1 ; Vv el i im hone produet If these 
mie! ! cy his ] - 
is 1 1 ers en”l ‘ } ekeepers themselves | I 
thoug | } ded smatl ye ( t f them ky } } eV 
; ; } . ould 
I t 1 Iv persuade t g Ss ( i! the ‘ uld 
\ ah f hone i great n a ers 
, it this me M Crane ha - 
: hick lvertisil , ld 
son 0 hout ! rt i > - 
‘ ne¢ T te 
eparti I sa muel alued ju if \r 
‘ . ; | per constantly tall i u f to his 
Sal tT mpl le i ( es ‘ f 
¢ | } lecember 1928 ssut trv s ind if he kne . rit t 
, - ‘ » Ju 1998 hone is he | ws u 
Mareh, 19 As time went on I began 2nd would talk equall I] about 
‘ } ' he leas ft thh 
ters from beekeepers, usu There might then be " ' 
. r spec , ut the . go the hone erop 
f n formation W he gives talk ahout hone to 


epers are n group of people most ilwavs 1 few 
1 | ! I ( he irticles were not honey eaters are reated. The story that 
tended i a re ition in Ameri ean be told about oney with complete 


an heekeeping but wet writtey n the truthfulness is irresistible 
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Delegating Promotion to Others 

Statements like those in the last three 
paragraphs have been made to a consid- 
erable number of beekeepers, and fre- 
quently the reply has been made that the 
beekeeper is a producer, not a 
talker, salesman, writer or public speak- 
denied that most 
beekeepers are good talkers in conversa- 
tion and that they weak terminal 
facilities. There is a common belief that 
the beekeeper must leave the task of in- 
forming the public about the merits of 
honey to somebody else, the firms that 
bottle honey, salesmen, some advertising 
agency or to somebody or some organiza- 
tion other than the beekeepers themselves. 
So insistent have beekeepers been in this 
belief that at least three advertising cam- 
paigns have projected, not with 
gratifying results. We have also seen the 
formation of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, an attempt to delegate the educa- 
tion of the consumers and users of honey 
to somebody other than the beekeeper. If 
the beekeepers united to pay the bills for 
these agencies, there would be no objec- 
tion, but the bills are not paid by the 
rank and file of beekeepers. Under such 
conditions it appears that there is still 


honey 
er. It can searecely be 


have 


been 


something for the beekeeper to do, or the 
task will not be done properly. 

There is, of course, not the slightest ob- 
jection to enlisting all the help that can 
be found or created in this good cause. 
The American Honey Institute, the ad- 
vertising help of the W. K. Kellogg Com- 
pany, the advertising of the bottling 
firms and all other agencies which aid in 
carrying the story of honey to users and 
consumers of honey are more than wel- 
come. Still it appears that the producers 
are missing an opportunity if they sit 
back and leave all the work of promoting 
the use of honey to others. 

Study of Honey Worth While 

There is another reason for studying 
honey which may be mentioned, especially 
in a story called a sermon. Honey is so 
interesting and worthy of study that it is 
worthy of our attention, even if nothing 
were to be gained commercially thereby. 
We all need intellectual recreation and 
can not be properly considered as satis- 
fied if we devote our hours of relaxation 
to touring, the radio, and the movies— 
common for killing time—our 
greatest boon. To spend an evening in 
real study of honey is worth while, for 
the wonders of its origin, the co-operation 


methods 
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of the bees and flowers in providing it 
for us and the wonders of its composition 
and properties are as good as a novel. Un- 
fortunately we do not have any good 
book on honey for American beekeep- 
ers, but there are sources of information 
that are reliable and easily found. 

that there will hereafter be 
more articles on honey, for the 
story is not half told and will even bear 
repeating. It is equally to be hoped that 
the future articles will avoid too many 
technical which might frighten 
readers, but that they will present the 
story truthfully and fully, as well as in- 
terestingly. We need such articles often 
and continuously. They should be the 
most interesting and almost the most 
practical that appear in the journals. 


Important Lesson to be Learned 


No tale such as this should be permit- 
ted to go out without a moral attached, 
if one ean be found, and in this case the 
moral seems too clear to make it neces- 
sary to write it. The time has surely 
come when we dare not delegate entirely 
to others the task of educating the pub- 
lic to the merits of honey. We should do 
everything possible to foster the use of 
honey through whatever agencies can be 
set up to do part of the beekeepers’ work; 
we should support these agencies with in- 
fluence, advice, and funds if possible, but 
at the same time if we sit back and fail 
to do our share, part of the work will re- 
main undone. All of us can talk about 
honey to our friends and can back up our 
talk with facts, some can write about 
honey, others can speak to large or small 
audiences about it, and all must do some- 
thing to help. We can not expect the con- 
sumer to hunt out the facts which will 
induce him to join the fortunate number 
who habitually eat honey. 

We should advocate no propaganda for 
the promotion of honey, using that word 
in its usual significance. The telling of 
partial truths for the sake of developing 
a “selling point,” is often plain lying, and 
honey is too good a material to have it in- 
sulted with statements of the kind often 
used to sell the food substitutes. We want 
nothing that will cause people to buy hon- 
ey without thinking, but if we can get 
them to think about it, sales will be easy 
enough. The salvation of the beekeeping 
industry rests on putting on the market a 
high quality honey, then in educating the 
public to use it by insistent telling of the 
truthful story. Ithaca, N. Y. 


[ hope 


many 


terms 
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“Packaging (2omb SHoney 


J. A. Munro 
SBringing Comb “Honey Up to 
“Date “Among the “Package ly 
Goods of Goday 


Quoting the great 
poet Tennyson, “The 
old order changeth 
yielding place _ to 
new” may aptly be 
applied to the pack- 
aging of quality foods such as comb hon- 
ey. With the introduction of the wooden 
section years ago began the first uniform 
type of package. This package protected 
all but two sides of the comb and may be 
regarded as the forerunner of present day 
packaging. For the most part the modern 
package protects all sides of the comb and 
should present a neat, sanitary appear- 
ance to the contents. 

A visit to the stores in almost any com 
munity where honey is sold will show that 
there is a certain lack of uniformity in 
the packages used. Comb honey may be 
seen displayed in any one of a variety of 
packages, including the cellophane wrap- 
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Section of honey at left in plain cellophane 
wrapper; middle, in a window carton; right, in 
printed cellophane wrapper. 


per, the cardboard earton with or with- 
out a transparent front, wrapping paper, 
or simply the wooden section which holds 
the comb. 

With the keen competition nowadays 
among foods and the need for the produc- 
er to attract the attention of the con 
sumer, it naturally behooves the beekeep- 
er to display the product of his apiary in 
the best way if he wishes to hold his 
place among his competitors. In choosing a 
package for comb honey, the beekeeper is 
confronted with a few important items, in 
cluding cost, serviceability, convenience of 
using, and attractiveness. If the package 
is attractive and the contents of good qual- 
ity, it will readily appeal to the consumer. 

Grocers will tell you that a quality ar- 
ticle of food, such as comb honey, must 
be seen to be appreciated, and yet it must 
be inclosed in a sanitary package which 
will protect it against dust or any other 
contaminating influence while on display. 
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A 
For years the pro- 
ducer of comb hon- 
ey was able to part- 
fulfill these re- 
quirements, but it 
until re- 
with the introduction of cello- 
phane, that the problem was practically 


was not 
cently, 


solved. 
A Package of Crystal Clearness 

Although cellophane has been introduc- 
ed only within recent years, it is rapidly 
gaining in popularity with all parties con- 
eerned and it bids well to become the 
standard type of package for comb honey. 

Considering the various points in which 
cellophane excels other types of packages, 
it may be said that cellophane is much 
lower in cost than its main competitor, 
the cardboard carton. Upon talking this 
over with Mr. M. W. local 
dealer who has occasion to prepare a 
large quantity of comb honey for the 
market each year, he pointed out that the 
use of cellophane represents a real saving. 

He finds that he can buy a good quality 
of plain cellophane, cut to the proper 
size by the manufacturer, for $7.00 per 
one thousand sheets, whereas the same 
number of cardboard cartons would cost 
him about $12.50. A lighter grade of cel- 
lophane may be had for $5.00 per thou- 
sand but he considers this grade unsatis- 
factory for use in packaging comb honey. 

Although Mr. Cousineau is highly in 
favor of the cellophane package now, he 
admitted that he was a little disappointed 
in results at the start. At first, he found 
that wrapping was rather slow and te- 
dious work. He also had difficulty in seal- 
ing the package. After trying various sub- 
stances, including mucilage, paste, glue, 
and water, to fasten the edges of the cel- 
lophane, he found that water alone served 
the purpose satisfactorily. For a 
while he used a heated electric iron to fa- 
cilitate the sealing of the package, but he 
found later that it was not needed in the 
work, so he dispensed with it. 

After a comparatively brief experience 
with cellophane, Mr. Cousineau found 
that he was packaging the comb honey 
about as fast as he wished and he no 
longer considers it a tiresome job. 

Serviceability of Cellophane 

Cellophane, due to its toughness and 
transparency, may be regarded as service- 
able in every way. As a package, it gives 


Cousineau, 


most 
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the necessary protection and readily dis 
plays the contents. Its crystal clearness 
depicts to the buyer a correet picture of 
the comb within. What could be more at 
tractive, or how else could the honey be 
packaged to find more ready appeal to the 
customer? 

















Cellophane wrapper in place ready to seal. 


To find out a little more about this sub 
ject, particularly the storekeepers’ atti 
tude, the writer visited several of the 
local merchants who endeavor to keep a 
steady supply of honey in stock to supply 
their customers. The various grocers with 
whom I discussed the matter were all in 
favor of ccllophane over any other form 
of package. The consensus of opinion 
among them seemed to be that this type 
of package was most desirable from the 
n that the honey 
was continually on display, was protected 


grocers’ standpoint, 


against dust, and was fairly immune to 
injury caused by ordinary handling eith 
er by the grocer or the purchaser. Fur 
thermore, if a leaky section were enclosed 
in cellophane the liquid honey would not 
escape to damage other articles coming 
in contact with it. This much ean not be 
said for the cardboard carton or the usual 
type of paper wrapper. 

Comb-honey producers have told me 
that they receive more favorable consid 
eration from’ buyers and usually a pre- 
mium price for cellophane wrapped heney 
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and that this is a real advantage consid- 
ering that the cellophane is comparative- 
ly inexpensive and so convenient to use. 
Different Methods of Wrapping 

Any producer of comb honey who has 
not had occasion to use cellophane would 
probably be interested in at least giving 
the method a trial. There are at least two 
methods in common use. One ineludes the 
use of the Aeppler type of package; a 
package that is open at one end. After 
placing the section in the package, the 
end is sealed. A machine, developed by 
Mr. Aeppler, to be used with this package 
facilitates the work. The other method 
includes the use of cellophane sheets, cut 
to proper size by the manufacturer. In 
the use of these sheets the sections are 

















By dipping the finger into water, then moisten- 
ing the cellophane, it is ready to seal. 


wrapped very much the same as butter is 
wrapped with paper, except that with cel- 
lophane it is not supposed to overlap the 
edges more than is required for proper 
sealing. 

Although there is a fairly definite pro 
cedure involved in packaging honey in 
this way, the method is fairly simple. A 
good work table with adequate space is 
desirable. Place the sections to be wray 
ped within convenient reach of the op 
erator who may be seated at the table. 
Water should be at hand because this will 
be needed to moisten the edges of. the 
cellophane wrappers, A box to hold the 
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packaged sections should be placed con- 
veniently on the table. After things are 
properly arranged the operator should 
place a sheet of cellophane flat on the 
table directly in front of him. Set the 
section of honey, wood side on the center 
of the sheet, and draw the edges up so 
that they overlap at the top, moisten with 
water and run the finger over the over- 
lapping portion as this will help it to 
seal. After this is done, turn the section 
over so that the sealed portion rests on 
the table, and fold in the ends. The ends 
may then be moistened and with slight 
pressure of the hands, which completes 
the sealing, the package may then be 
placed in the box. When the box is filled 
the cover should be tacked on. 

The length of time required for wrap 
ping and sealing sections in this way de- 
pends on the experience of the operator 
and the speed acquired. One beekeeper 
told me not long ago that he could pack- 
age his comb honey with cellophane wrap- 
pers at the rate of forty sections per 
hour. As this man only started to use 
cellophane during the past season, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that with more expe- 
rience he could increase this output.* 

A word of caution might be made in 
regard to using cellophane wrappers. 
When starting in to use this method it 
might be well to begin with small amounts 
of the various grades or weights on the 
market. Probably you will find one grade 
better suited for your purpose than an- 
other. It may be that you will find some 
difference in the sealing qualities of one 
grade as compared with another. 

Occasionally a cellophane wrapped sec- 
tion will become unsealed for no appar- 
ent reason. This feature was brought to 
my attention not long ago when a case 
of cellophane wrapped sections was 
brought into a warm room and opened. 
The packages were lifted out and set on 

*In wrapping comb honey in a commercial 


way in The A. I. Root Company’s honey room, 
each girl wraps 72 sections per hcur.—Editor. 
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The water seal holds the cellophane in place, 
thus making a completely sealed package. 


a table and in the course of half an hour 
three of the wrappers became partially 
unsealed, apparently of their own accord. 
In the several hours which followed be- 
fore the packages were again placed back 
in the box no further unsealing was no- 
ticed. 

So far as can be ascertained, water is 
the most satisfactory and commonly used 
medium for sealing cellophane-wrapped 
sections of honey. The writer has success- 
fully used stickers for this purpose. The 
stickers are rather convenient to use but 
unless they serve some other purpose, than 
to hold the edges of the wrapper together, 
they would not be of any advantage over 
using water. In ease the sticker carries 
the name and address of the beekeeper 
or other printed matter of value then it 
might be a good plan to place the stickers 
on the packages. 

Fargo, North Dakota. 
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Evolution, of ‘Package-“Bee “Business 


“Great oaks from 
little acorns grow,” 
has been exempli- 
fied no more strong- 
ly than in the mar- 
velous development 
of the package bee business in the United 
States during the last few years. Little 


E. R. Root 
The» Story of a Great and ‘Rap- 
idly Growing “Branch of 
“Beekeeping 


did A. I. Root, the 
founder and first ed- 
itor of this journal, 
realize that he had 
“started something” 
when, over 50 years 
ago, he introduced the then novel, not to 
say “fool idea,” of shipping little swarms 
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without combs clear across the country. 
“Impossible, can’t be done,” it was said. 
But he did do it as recorded in the back 
volumes of Gleanings from 1878 to 1885, 
when he showed his first cage for a pound 
of bees and described the method of ship- 
ping. 

In the same way his hobby of selling a 
“queen for a dollar” was considered little 
short of crazy. When he annonnced that 
he was going to sell a bee hive for a dol 
lar, too, he had gone “plumb insane,” and 
“what next?” they asked. 

Dollar queens, or even less, apparently 
have come to stay, but the “dollar hive” 
is a myth of forgotten days when good 
hive lumber could be had for $8.00 per 
thousand feet as against lumber today, 
none too good, at $40.00 per thousand feet. 
Labor then was $1.25 for ten hours con- 
trasted with the same labor today at $4.00 
and $5.00 for eight hours. 


Experiments with Different Kinds of Food 


But the thing I want to write about 
now is the amazing growth of the pack- 
age-bee business. Shortly after A. I. Root 
started the project of shipping swarms 
without combs in wire cages, the business 
of shipping bees in that form almost died 
out. There was a wagging of heads, “I 
told you so,” but A. I. Root as usual paid 
little heed. He oceasionally got the bees 
through alive and he argued if he “could 
do it onee” he “eould do it again.” He 
tried sending the bees on syrup, but it 
would feed too fast and all but drown 
the bees. Then he tried hard candy, but 
it was too hard and the bees starved. 
Then he tried soft candy, but it was too 
soft and stuck the bees up. If he could 
“only get the candy right” the thing would 
be a success; but most of the time the 
shipments “went through dead.” Again 
he heard the echo “I told you so.” 

Next he tried candy and a water bottle. 
The water leaked out, smeared the candy 
to a sticky mess and again the bees “went 
through dead.” Again the refrain “It 
can’t be done.” 

Always A. I. Root would refund the 
money or try again. When the customer 
would agree to it he sent more bees until 
he got them through alive. He almost hit 
the right scheme. He did in fact make 
a syrup container like those of today, 
but he didn’t get the syrup right. 

The Nucleus Method of Shipping Bees 

About that time his health failed. I 
came out of school to take the job in 
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1886. I came to the conclusion in 1892 
that the only way to ship small lots of 
bees was on combs, and so from 1892 to 
1910 we shipped successfully all small 
lots of bees on combs of honey and brood 
in a light shipping box. Every one else 
was doing the same and with good suc- 
cess. 

About that time American foul brood 
began to assume proportions that were 
alarming. The state bee inspectors com- 
plained that this disease was being scat- 
tered all over the country in localities 
that had hitherto been free from it. In 
many cases they blamed this upon the 
shipments of nuclei. 


Shippers Return to Combless Packages 

In 1911 I began to try out again comb- 
less packages. At that time, the science 
of making a soft candy had reached a 
higher state of perfection and the ship- 
ments began to go through in much bet- 
ter condition. Among the early successful 
shippers on candy were W. D. Achord, J. 
M. Cutts and M. C. Berry, all near Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Finally in 1922 so many 
quarantines against bees on combs had 
been established that we decided to stop 
shipping bees on combs either in nuclei 
or in full colonies and so announced in 
the 1923 catalog. This received the 
hearty approval of all state bee inspeec- 
tors. Since that time shipping bees on 
combs has been growing less and less. 


Syrup for Package Bees 


In the mean time the business of ship- 
ping bees in wire cages had grown to 
enormous proportions; but there were too 
many losses in transit. The candy was 
often either too soft or too hard. Finally 
it was discovered that the principle that 
A. I. Root had worked on in 1880, of a 
tin receptacle with a small hole for the 
exit of syrup, would get the bees through 
in good condition. Almost over night most 
of the package shippers adopted, in place 
of candy, the syrup can filled with a half- 
and-half syrup—that is sugar and water 
of equal proportions. The can suspended 
from the top of the cage had a single 
hole in the bottom but in most cases two 
small holes for two-pound packages and 
three holes for three-pound packages. 

In our next issue I will tell how the 
package-bee business is hooking up to the 
orchard business, for some of the leading 
apple men are discovering that package 
bees delivered in time means increased 
crops. 
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“Beekeeping ins cAlaska 


Honeybees in 
Alaska are handled 
entirely by ama- 
teurs, of which there 
are only three in the 
entire territory. 
Bees are kept also 
at the Federal Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Matanuska. In spite of the 
many obstacles these beekeepers are re- 
quired to meet, they are producing honey 
for home use, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity for the market. 

Short seasons, rainy and cloudy weath- 
er during the latter part of the honey flow 
reduce the yield. There is no dearth of 
nectar-producing plants, and during a 
short period when the days are long, the 
bees gather an amazingly large amount 
of nectar. 

Our amateur beekeepers live in south- 
ern Alaska. J. N. McCain lives on his 
farm three miles south of Anchorage, a 
town on the Alaska Railroad about 100 
miles north of the southern coast. A num- 
ber of years ago, he noted the abundance 
of wild flowers and wild bees. While he 
had no previous experience with honey- 
bees, he bought a colony in the spring of 
1924, but lost it the following winter. In 
the spring of 1925 he bought two colonies 
and these increased during the summer. 
In the spring of 1926 he had four colonies, 
and in the spring of 1927 he had seven 
colonies. 

Methods of Wintering 

In 1924-1925 he wintered the colony 
out of doors. The entrance of the hive 
closed accidentally and the bees were 
dead in spring. In 1925-1926 the bees were 
wintered in an unheated log building. 
This was damp and some colonies died. 
In 1926-1927, two colonies were wintered 
out of doors and the remainder in the 
log building. He lost half of the colonies 
at each place and had a total of seven 
colonies left in the spring of 1927. He 
finds that all the losses could have been 
prevented. The hives containing the colo- 
nies that were wintered outside were 
packed in boxes so that the hives could 
be surrounded by four inches of dry saw- 
dust. Dry moss may be used instead of 
sawdust. ; 

Wintering out of doors was found to be 
advantageous in this climate because the 
bees get both early and late flights. The 
late flights are in October and the early 


H. W. Alberts 


Director of Alaska Agricultural Experiment 
Stations 


Hundreds of Square eWiles of 
| 
“Honey “Plants and “But Gew 
‘Bees to Gather the Nectar bees are 


flights in April. The 
entrances to the 
hives were 4 inches 
in length and % of 
an inch in height. If 
wintered 

inside of an unheat- 
ed building an empty super or half super 
filled with dry moss should be placed im- 
mediately over the frames to keep out the 
dampness, 


Succession of Honey Plants During 
Summer 

The bees begin to work for pollen on 
willow and other plants during the month 
of May. In June other plants are in blos- 
som and sufficient pollen and nectar are 
gathered to build up strong colonies. The 
period of greatest honey flow extends 
from the first week in July until the mid- 











Apiary of J. N. McCain, Anchorage, Alaska. 
This is beyond 61° north latitude. 


dle of August. During this time, nectar 
is gathered from hundreds of square 
miles of fireweed. Other honey plants are 
blueberry, wild currant, wild raspberry 
and alsike clover. Various kinds of honey 
plants are in blossom all summer and 
sometimes continue as late as October. 


The early summer weather conditions 
for honeybees are ideal. The days are 
clear from the early summer until the 
latter part of August when the rainy 
season begins. There is usually no rain 
between July 10 and August 15. Honey 
plants do not suffer from drought during 
this period because the moisture in the 
ground is plentiful, and, while the days 
are warm, the rate of evaporation is com- 
paratively low. During the period of 
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greatest honey flow the days are about 20 
hours in length, and strong twilight is 
continuous throughout the night. 

T. D. Paige lives at Haines in south- 
eastern Alaska, about 800 miles from An- 
chorage. He bought one colony of bees 
beekeeper in the states in the 
spring of 1924. He has kept bees continu- 
ously since he obtained his first colony. 
In the fall of 1927, he had four colonies, 
but only one colony survived the winter. 
Stores were plentiful. The cause of the 
death of the due to 
dampness in the hives, which were kept 
in an open shed. In the fall of 1929 he 
had five colonies. 

F. A. Cooper at Wrangell purchased a 
colony of bees in the spring of 1929, pri- 


from a 


bees seemed to be 


marily for the purpose of pollinating fruit 
trees. This produced 
swarm of bees and yielded 210 pounds of 


colony one new 
honey. He expects to increase the number 
of colonies by purchasing additional bees 
from the States. 
Bees Established in Experiment Station 
In the spring of 1927, the Federal Ex- 
periment Station purchased Italian hon- 
eybees from J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Cal- 
ifornia. The shipment consisted of two 3- 
pound packages and two 3-frame nuclei. 
The package bees were fed while en route 
from an inverted container and withstood 
the trip from Cottonwood, California, to 
Matanuska, Alaska, in excellent manner. 
The bees were en route 10 days. Owing to 
lack of help at the station, no attempt 
has been made to increase the number of 
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colonies. They are wintered in a cool, but 
dry basement, and no serious losses of 
colonies have been experienced. Informa- 
tion obtained up to this indicates 
that bees can be kept profitably in this 
region. 
Other Attempts Not Successful 

Several attempts have been made at bee 
keeping at Sitka but without success. It 
is reported that many, years ago a Rus- 
several colonies of 
bees to this region of southeastern Alas- 
ka, but due to the continuous 
cloudy and rainy weather, his attempt at 


time 


sian priest brought 


almost 


beekeeping failed. 

The Federal Experiment Station at 
Sitka purchased two colonies of bees in 
1905 through the U. 8S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology from a beekeeper in the state of 
The strong 
when they arrived in June, but failed to 
gather sufficient stores for the following 
winter. They were kept in a frost-proof 
cellar and were fed, but did not survive 
the winter. 

Certain 


Washington. colonies were 


regions in Alaska, especially 
the Anchorage and Matanuska districts, 
appear to be adapted to beekeeping. At 
the present time, there are only a few 
persons who have had any experience with 
bees, and the pioneer settlers have no ade- 
quate quarters for wintering the colonies. 
As soon as beekeepers, who have had ex- 
perience in handling bees settle in tte 
region, honey will undoubtedly be pro- 
duced for the market. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
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Honey Ghroughour~ the Ages 


We beekeepers 
should be proud of 
our work, and proud 
of its results. It is 
questionable if any 
other one industry 
of man is older, has had more written 
about it, or has had more scientific inves- 
tigation by the best minds of past times 
and ages. 

When we take into consideration the 
work accomplished by the little insects, 
the river of honey they cause to flow into 
the markets and homes of the peoples of 
the world, and the billions and billions 
of blossoms they fertilize every year, the 
beekeepers of the world should not fear 
to stand forth as representing one of the 


Penn G. Snyder 
“Premier Sweet Gakes Secondary 
“Place on, -Advent~ of 
(C?7heap Sugar 


important industries 
of modern times. 

The origin of our 
honeybees (Apis 
mellifica) goes back 
far beyond any writ- 
ten history so far discovered. It is sup- 
posed they were not native to Europe and 
most of the remainder of the world where 
the ancient peoples of history found them. 
It is probable they reached their new 
homes as immigrants from Asia. 

No nation on earth has had so many 
historians as our little humble hive bees. 
According to Cicero, Aristomachus spent 
sixty years in studying them. Many learn- 
ed societies have been established for the 
purpose of conducting researches and in- 
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vestigations of their life and history. We 
of our day are still learning and studying 


them, and the last word to be said of 
them lies far in the dim and distant fu- 
ture. 


Importance of Honey in Ancient Times 


The people of the present day have for- 
gotten what a prominent place honey had 
among the ancient people and even in 
early modern times. From the earliest 
times of written history in most if not all, 
ancient writings so far discovered, bees 
and mention. Honey 
was used as a gift from the gods for the 
maintenance of health and strength, and 
as a remedy in case of sickness; also as 
a part of religious practice, and often as 
a gift or sacrifice to the gods of that day. 
Frequently honey and wax were part of 


honey have some 


the annual tax or tribute paid by a con- 
quered people to their conquerors. 
Honey was probably the only sweet 


known to the ancients, and no doubt they 
were just as fond of it as we moderns, but 
were not so fortunate as to be able to sat 
isfy their appetite for it as we ean. The 
Greek peoples used honey and water as a 
libation to their dead. The old Egyptians 
used honey extensively. It was not only 
used in but 
of their forms 
of embalming the dead of which they had 
many. Sealed jars of honey have been 
found interred with the embalmed bodies 
of their loved ones. 

Many writings speak of the 
value of honey as a food for 
(And we think this is a 
ery!) The heathen in their religious cere- 
monies frequently used honey. At that 
and later times the Jews were a notable 
* exception to this almost general rule. The 
Nordic races well knew the value of hon 
ey as a food and medicine; among them 


their cakes and sweetmeats, 


it was also used in some 


ancient 
children. 


modern discov 


the first food given a new born infant 
was honey smeared in its mouth. This 


had a religious significance also. 

Ancient writers of India mention eight 
kinds or classes of honey for medicinal 
use. The Hindoos use honey in their reli 
gious ceremonies, they also place a little 
honey in the mouth of the new-bérn male 
babies. Some peoples of India still use a 
mixture of honey and milk as a respect- 
ful offering to an honored guest. Another 
odd custom is to present a little honey to 
a bridegroom on his arrival at the door of 
the bride’s father. Perhaps this was the 
start of the honeymoon. 
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All the followers of Mahomet use honey 
food. Their 
bible, the Koran, speaks of honey as be- 
natural medicine for man. The 
book in the world of the Chris- 
tian peoples, the Bible, speaks of honey 
directly no less than thirty times, and be- 


sides these 


as a medicine as well as a 
ing a 


greatest 


there are many references as 
well. 

One of the old sayings of the early 
Britons was, “Where is the best honey, 
there is also the best wool.” Which is 
evidence that they knew that pasture 
land or untilled soil was the best for both 
the bees and the sheep. The Saxon mead 
was one of the best known beverages of 
ve olden times and this was made prin- 
cipally from honey. 

When the early Spanish Conquistadors 
reached Peru they found the heathen Pe- 
ruvians making a sacrifice of honey as a 
gift offering to the sun. They, like many 
peoples the wor- 
shippers. not 
produced by our Apis mellifica but by the 
stingless bee of the tropical Americas. 

In their festivals the people of Mada- 


world over, were sun 


However, this honey was 


gascar use a mixture of honey and rice. 
They also have a so-called sacred water 


which is used when blessing children and 
in other religious rites. In Arabia a fa- 
vorite dish is made of cream or fresh but- 
ter mixed with honey and eaten with or 
without 

It is that wild still 
plentiful in Palestine, especially in Judea. 
They are found in hollow crevices and, 
country, in hollow trees 
and stumps. Honey and wax was at one 
time the chief export of the island of Cor- 
sica, the birthplace of the great Napoleon. 


bread. 


said bees are 


like in our own 


Laws pertaining to the ownership of 
swarms of us from 
England’s earliest days. The Nordic peo- 
ples, from whom England’s bee laws were 
probably obtained, understood the lining 
of bees to their tree home, and gave the 
the right to mark the tree, 
and later to cut it as his personal prop- 
if the land on which the tree 
grew belonged to another. Such laws cov- 
ering the finding and ownership of the 
honey of the wild bees are pretty much 
the same even today in the New England 


bees come down to 


discoverer 


erty, even 


states. 

Many races have used and still use hon- 
ey as a basis of a beverage for general, 
The Romans 
made a drink by boiling honey, wine and 
water together. Russian farmers make a 


holiday or religious 


use, 
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drink from the honey of the linden trees 
which is much esteemed by them. The an- 
cient Abyssinian people used a mead made 
from honey, which custom has been hand- 
ed down in that country to the present 
time. The Abyssinians are slow to change 
their customs as the past few years have 
shown their rulers. 
Introduction of Sugar into Europe 

When the crusaders were returning to 
Europe, they frequently carried home with 
them a small amount of sugar which they 
obtained from the Saracens and the peo- 
ple from the warmer climes of the South. 
Up to this time, honey was about the only 
sweet obtainable among the northern peo- 
ples of that day. 

The use of honey as the principal and 
almost the only sweet held its own among 
the northern races until the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. About the time of 
Queen Elizabeth of England, the 
imported from the warmer climes became 
its rival probably because it could be sold 


sugar 


cheaper than honey. 

In the last couple of centuries, and this 
mostly in the cities, honey has taken an 
undeserved secondary place with the peo- 


ples of northern civilization. Especially 
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is this true in the United States. During 
the past fifty years sugar and other sweets 
have been widely advertised and are con- 
stantly being brought before the buying 
publie. 

However, honey seems to be slowly com 
ing into its own again with the attention 
the doctors and the dietitians are giving 
it. We beekeepers are frequently too mod- 
est; we, who have the best sweet of them 
all, should not be afraid to say so at any 
time or place and to keep on saying it. 

In parts of the world modern 
civilization and modern trade for one rea 
son or another not arrived, honey 
still holds its place as the best and often 
the only sweet obtainable by the natives 


where 


have 


to their benefit from a standpoint of 
health. 
So it is up to beekeepers to remove 


the bushel” and 
let the world know what honey is and how 


“their light from under 
fine it is. This will take work, and plenty 
of it. class are 
not afraid of work or they would not be 
beekeepers. So it is up to us to work, and 
talk bees, and get all the publicity that it 
is possible to obtain. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


However, beekeepers as 2 
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Fundamental Gacts in, ‘Wintering 


There are numer- Prof. H. F. Wilson It seems to me 
ous articles running a) , : - , that there is little 
in the bee journals Combination of “Factors That Re- or no question about 
about different sult in, Good ‘Wintering “Re- the winter period, 
types of packing vardless of Other (onditions and that the impor- 
cases, the amount of a tant period which 


packing to use, and how long the packing 
should remain on the bees. There are many 
beekeepers today who have little or no 
trouble with the wintering problem; and 
if a few beekeepers can be continually 
successful, there is no reason why the re 
mainder should not do equally as well, if 
they will only follow out the fundamen- 
tal facts that are now available. 

An important question which seems to 
concern many of our beekeepers today is 
the ease with which they can successfully 
carry the bees over winter at a minimum 
cost for winter protection. The fundamen- 
tal facts are that when bees have an ade- 
quate amount of pure stores they can win 
ter over under almost any condition. 
Even those colonies without protection are 
able to winter successfully, although it is 
known that they use considerably more 
stores than those that are not protected. 


needs to be studied at the present time is 
that from April first until the beginning 
of the honey flow. Although bees may be 
wintered successfully without winter pro- 
tection, there is no question but that win- 
ter protection is desirable and will con 
serve the strength of the bees and reduce 
the amount of stores necessary to carry the 
colonies through the winter. Practical ex- 
perience as well as scientific investiga- 
tions show that the amount of protection 
is not nearly of as much importance as the 
stores. 
Difficulties in Measuring Value of Differ- 
ent Degrees of Protection 
Reports of successful wintering are con- 
tinually received from beekeepers with all 
the way from two inches to ten inches of 
packing, but there is no way of telling 
just how much insulation value was ac- 
tually given. Some may wrap their hives 
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in newspapers before they put on the 
packing. Every packing material has a 
different insulation value. The condition 
of the insulation material also makes a 
very appreciable difference. Packing ma 
terial may be reported as being dry, but 
just how dry was it? How much mois- 
ture did it actually contain? Was the 
packing material sufficiently protected so 
that it would not absorb any moisture dur 
ing the winter period? 

Placing the bees behind an adequate 
windbreak appears to me to be one of the 
most important factors for successful win 
tering. It is a well established fact that 
colonies of bees covered with snow and ice 
winter very successfully. Without question 
this is due to the fact that the bees are 
not subjected to the strong winter winds 
which would otherwise create currents of 
air about the hives, thereby drawing the 
heat away from them and from the clus 
ter. While it is not safe to compare bees 
with higher animals, I believe that the 
simple illustration of one’s standing be 
hind a building or the duck hunter, his 
blind, is adequate. The duck blind may 
afford no protection whatever from the 
standpoint of cold, but, with a strong 
wind blowing, if the hunter sits below the 
top of the blind, his clothing retains the 
body heat so that he may be reasonably 
comfortable, while the minute he stands 
in the wind he becomes chiiled and begins 
to suffer from the cold. 

We have thousands of examples every 
year of the small beekeeper who keeps 
his bees in a darkened room in the base 
ment, and as long as these bees do not 
have dysentery they winter successfully. 
But when dysentery is present, the winter 
losses are terrific, and, without under 
standing the actual cause, the beekeeper 
comes to the conclusion that his winter 
cellar did not have proper ventilation or 
that it was either too warm or too cold. 
There are several beekeepers in Wiscon 
sin who winter their bees successfully 
year after year, without ever having tak- 
en any great precaution to provide up 
to-date cellars or packing cases, while 
other beekeepers in their vicinities have 
variable losses from year to year. The fae 
tor of success in these cases, I think, is 
due to the regular practice which these 
beekeepers follow in providing the bees 
with sugar stores in the fall. 

Behavior of Bees During Winter 

The recorded history of the bee colony 
in the winter shows that when the temper- 
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ature reaches a certain low point, the bees 
form a cluster, and this cluster contracts 
and expands directly in relation to 
changes in temperature. As the tempera- 
ture rises the cluster expands, and when 
it reaches in the neighborhood of 65° F. 
the cluster is broken. Experimental evi- 
dence indicates quite clearly that the 
heat of the cluster is provided by the ac- 
tion of the bees within the cluster. In or 
der to produce heat, it is necessary that 
the bees feed. If the stores are free of det- 
rimental substances, commonly called 
gums and dextrins, the bees seem to be 
able to digest any amount of stores with 
out any serious effect other than that of 
decreasing the energy unit, which seems 
to be important only when the bees that 
have gone into winter quarters are old 
and have used up their vitality the pre- 
vious fall. If the bees are young and have 
their complete vitality at the beginning 
of the winter period, they have sufficient 
strength to carry them on through the nec- 
essary period of building up the strength 
of the colony in the spring. 
Foundation for Good Wintering 

A good colony of young bees, with an 
abundance of pure stores, whether it be 
honey or sugar syrup, is the most impor- 
tant requirement for successful winter- 
ing. The packing material may be of all 
sorts, but the hive itself must be dry and 
so provided that the bees which die off in 
the winter will not clog the entrance. As 
for the material for the covering, it may 
be boards, building paper, or even good, 
tight canvass providing the packing ma- 
terial is one that will not absorb moisture 
so that it readily passes through the pack- 
ing material to the hive. 

The Spring Brood-rearing Period 

The important period that now needs 
investigation is the brood-rearing period 
in the spring, and this is the period in 
which too much packing appears to be 
detrimental; it seems to hold the bees 
back in their normal brood-rearing. But 
we should be very careful in coming to 
any definite conclusion on this point, for 
it is entirely possible that certain condi- 
tions and manipulations within the hive 
will demonstrate that colonies can build 
up better with the heavy packing than 
otherwise. However, it is quite evident 
that many colonies left unprotected dur- 
ing the spring brood-rearing period, do 
build up better and produce larger crops 
of honey than those colonies very heav- 
ily packed. 


en ee 


; 
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May we not therefore come to the con- 
clusion that there is a balance, that this 
balance is made up of a series of factors, 
and that the greatest success results when 
all of these factors are in exact proportion 
to a certain necessary requirement. It is 
entirely possible that all of these factors 
may be provided in different ways so that 
one beekeeper secures an adequate bal- 
ance through an entirely different pro- 
cess from that of another beekeeper. There 
are, however, certain fundamental re- 
that are necessary. There 
must be a sufficient amount of young bees 
within the hive during the spring period, 
the colony must have adequate stores, and 
the bees can not rear the maximum 
amount of brood unless sufficient space is 
available for brood-rearing. 

Providing Water Within the Hive 

In providing of stores for the spring 
brood-rearing period, it is too often 
thought that honey is the only require- 
ment. Our observations lead us to believe 
that a great deal of the strength of the 
colony can be preserved and spring losses 
reduced by paying particular attention to 
an adequate supply of pollen and water 
within the hive. We know that during the 
spring brood-rearing period a colony of 
bees will actually take five or six gallons 
of water from a feeder. We have also car- 
ried on observations with the number of 
bees that leave the hive during the spring 
period when water is or is not present. 
These observations during the past two 
years show that in colonies supplied with 
water, the number of bees that fly out 
during the cold days is at least 50 per 
cent less than with those colonies not sup- 
plied with water. 

The matter of providing young bees in 
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the fall is just as important as any other. 
It is not uncommon in Wisconsin to find 
colonies of bees that have quit rearing 
brood the first of September. This always 
happens where there is no honey flow and 
the bees have been robbed too closely of 
their stores, for, without stores, they can 
not possibly rear brood. Stores for rear- 
ing brood are just as important during 
September and October as they are dur- 
ing the spring period. Many colonies of 
bees are weak at the beginning of the 
honey flow because of an inadequate sup- 
ply of stores for brood rearing during the 
previous fall as well as for spring brood 
rearing. 

A recommendation which is given to 
Wisconsin beekeepers is that they save 
the first super of honey produced for fall 
and winter feeding. When only one super 
of honey is produced, the beekeeper should 
not consider that he has any surplus. If 
he wishes to remove the honey and sell 
it, he must then replace it with sugar 
stores. Two to four full frames of honey, 
given to the bees for brood rearing dur- 
ing September and October are usually 
sufficient. Four frames of honey, two on 
each side of the hive, put in just before 
the bees are put in winter quarters, with 
perhaps ten pounds of honey in the center 
frames, will take care of the bees ade- 
quately during the winter period. Waat- 
ever is left will more than double in value 
when used during the spring period. Maxi- 
mum colonies for the honey flow can be 
secured only with a supply of stores at 
all times greater than is necessary for 
the requirements of the colony, during the 
periods of the fall and spring brood rear- 
ing. 

Madison, Wis. 
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Colony Card Record 


Most careful bee- 
keepers realize the 
importance of an 
adequate colony ree- 
ord system. In the 
same way as a pedi- 
gree is of value to the breeder of pure 
stock, so is a colony record and frequent- 
ly a queen pedigree record becoming of 
increasing value to the foremost beekeep- 
ers of today. Yet there are so many kinds 
of records to show colony conditions and 
history that the authors of A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture start right out by 


Bruce L. Morehouse 
A System, Gham~ Meets the 
“Practical “Requirements of Small 
and Large “Beekeeper 


saying, “Almost ev- 
ery apiarist has a 
plan of his own.” 
The beekeeper has 
choice of a simple 
notebook record, the 
ecard index, a system attached to the out- 
side of the hive, or variations of these. 
Of course, no system is worth its upkeep 
unless the value outweighs the cost. 
Requirements of a Record System 
Just what constitutes an ideal record 
system, anyway? Naturally it should show 
the major conditions existing in the col- 
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ony, especially in regard to the queen. 
But, also, do we not want to know the 
history of that strain of bees as to build- 
ing up qualities, gentleness, honey pro 
duction, ete.? What a help it would be at 
times to know that a certain colony is 
marked “stingers,” or that another colony 
has a record of large production for sev 
eral years past. The strongest colony is 
not always the largest producer. In one 
case we would requeen and in the other 
case seek to perpetuate the good strain 
of bees. 

Obviously a record should contain suf 
ficient history of a colony to enable the 
experienced beekeeper to judge wisely in 
regard to manipulations when he exam 
ines the colony. Then, beside indicating 
the history and last-noted condition of 
the colony, an ideal record system must 
be of the least possible bother to the bee 
keeper. To sum up, we want a record sys 
tem that (1) shows in compact form the 
high points of history of a colony; (2) 
shows last-noted major conditions of the 
colony; (3) is always easily available 
when manipulating the hive; (4) is of 
least effort to maintain. 

Simple System That Is Always on the Job 

3elieving that any record is of little 
value away from the colony to which it 
belongs, I have worked out a record sys 
tem that seems to embody these four 
points, at least in degree, without becom 
ing elaborate. However, this system pre 
supposes certain definite standardization 
of equipment. In the first place, all hives 
have an inner cover and a metal cover. 
The hole in the inner cover is permanent 
ly closed with a wood cleat, and this 
cover is never used as an eseape board. 
In taking off honey the inner cover pro 
tects from robbers and the regular venti 
Yated escape board is found more satis 
factory. 

A 4”x6” card is used and thumb-tacked 
to the top of the inner cover, where it is 
in full view right at the time one most 
needs to know what it says in order to 
manipulate the hive intelligently. This 
record can never be misplaced or forgot 
ten and is always handy for perusal while 
going through the hive. When the hive is 
closed, any major manipulation or need is 
recorded, and, if necessary, a red block or 
other signal is used to call attention to 
any particular hive on the next visit. Thus 
if one has but little time to give to an 
out-yard, he may concentrate all that time 
on those colonies thus marked to need his 
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attention. Frequently the other colonies 
will do better anyway than if he should 
go through them, since every manipula- 
tion is a disturbance, and the beekeeper 
is thus saved a lot of work. However, on 
the following visit he should again give 
attention to each individual hive, as dif- 
ferent conditions may have developed. 

Data Carried Over from Year to Year 

One side of a card is usually more than 
enough for a season. When the colony is 
first examined in the spring, the old ecard 
is reversed or a new ecard supplied. Only 
important data is transferred to the new 
eard, For instance: 1926, 250 pounds; 1927, 
275 pounds; 1928, 275 pounds, shows that 
colony to be a consistently large honey 
producer. If they are “stingers” and not 
requeened, then “stingers” should be 
transferred. Each colony is numbered, on 
the card or hive, or both places, so that 
in ease the American bee disease develops 
in a swarm or division, the parent col 
ony may be traced. Thus, in addition to 
its handiness, this record system gives 
the main points of history for several sea- 
sons back, and any of the hive equipment 
may be changed without removing the 
reeord with it. 

Of course, frequently one will examine 
a colony when no record whatever need 
be made, because everything is going 
along normally and no special action is 
necessary. Not every beekeeper will 
make the same records. Some want a more 
elaborate record than others. The produc- 
tion record has value in conjunction with 
the queen heading that colony and indi- 
cates her worth to the beekeeper. Beside 
this record, clipping queens on alternate 
sides to indicate their ages is a help. 
Sometimes a letter designating the out- 
yard is advisable. A card may be marked 
“Weak,” “Blacks,” “R. Q.” and then when 
this is done put a dash and the date, thus 
“R. Q.—8-24-28.” A diseased colony is 
prominently marked A or E along the 
top. As each super of honey is removed, 
a score mark is recorded. 

By this simple card method the princi- 
pal needs of colony record are embodied. 

Morris, Minn. 

| Without some system of records, valu- 
able queens that should be used as breed- 
ers are often not discovered until they 
are too old to be of much service for this 
purpose. By this system of records, such 
queens can be located in time to prolong 
their lives a year or two by restricting 
their egg-laying.—Editor. ] 
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GREAT MEN IN BEEKEEPING 


Influence of Outstanding Characters 
Upon Their Followers 


And thou shalt come 
thou shalt be buried 
15:15. 

And thine age shall be clearer than the noon- 
day; thou shalt shine forth, thou shalt be as 
the morning. Job 11:17. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold 
right; for the end of that man is peace. 
37:37 


to thy fathers in peace, 
in a good old age. Gen. 


the up 
Psalms 


Only once in a while are ministers given 
an opportunity to preach a funeral ser- 
mon from texts as the above. In 
writing this article I have in mind three 
characters, and have quoted three texts. 
These three men are Dr. C. C. Miller, A. I. 
Root and. J. E. Crane. 

These are the three great men of my 
childhood dreams. As a youth, I was fasci- 
nated by the quality of their writings, the 
beauty of their surroundings, and the 
charming mystery of their industry—the 
honeybee. While other parents were wor- 
rying over the trend of their children, my 
parents were permitting me to indulge in 
reading after these men, which reading 
gave ears to hear the hum of bees, 
eyes to see blooming flowers, and a taste 
for the most delicious sweet that has ever 
been produced. 

Having tasted of this fine quality of in- 
tellectual and inspiration, it 
that tastes enlarged in this 
direction, and I have ever sinee loved 
bees, flowers, and the out-of-doors things 
that are related to interests. My 
whole life has more or less been governed 
and, direeted by early influences. 

It has been a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to me to observe to what length of 
life these three great men have been priv- 
ileged to come. And it is with increased 
pleasure that I now note these words from 
the pen of Mr. Crane: 


such 


me 


spiritual 


seemed my 


these 


these 


As to whether it was beekeeping or religion 
that has given me a long lease of life, there is 
reason to believe that both have been helpful. 


that this is true. 
an inward strength; 
tains the body 


I believe Religion is 
physical exercise sus- 
in which we live; the out- 
door air, a proper attitude of mind, and 
the use of food, all, in my 
judgment, contribute to longevity. 

If men of the type of these three noble 
souls could in a very large degree become 
the heroes of the youth of this day, the 


honey as a 


future civilization would in a large meas- 


ure be assured. And this needs being 
said the more because the movies have 
sometimes introduced characters of en- 
tirely different ideals to the children of 
this day. 

I would that every country home and 
every city home with a back lot could 
have something of the outdoor appeal, 


such as bees afford, to interest the youths 
in the and that men like 
mentioned herein could become the 
and heroes of the 
Rev. J. R. Stelle, 


those 

ideals 
rising generation.— 
Montpelier, Ind. 


homes, 


HOW TO USE HONEY IN COOKING 


Simple Directions for Measuring When 
Substituting for Sugar 


Honey, the most healthful sweetening 
agency known, is a great energy builder 
and may be substituted for sugar in all 
kinds of cooking and baking. 

The housewife need not hesitate about 
the use of honey, thinking she must have 
special recipes use it in any 
recipe which calls for sugar, by using one- 
fifth less liquid. For instance, if a reeipe 
calls for milk, only four- 
fifths of a cup, as honey is nearly twenty 
per Use a scant cup of honey 
for of required. 

The mother who uses honey in place of 
will not need to deny her children 


she may 


one cup use 
cent water. 
every cup sugar 


sugar 


cake, cookies, or a second helping of 
home-made ice cream. Honey is an excel- 
lent food for children, easily assimilated 


even by a weak stomach. 

If honey instead of sugar is used in 
making bread, there will little trou- 
ble with the bread becoming dry, as hon- 
draws moisture and improves both 
bread and cake. Never keep honey in the 
refrigerator cellar, but always in a 
warm dry place, preferably the kitchen 


be 


ey 


or 


closet. 
When making boiled frosting for a 
cake, add one tablespoonful of honey 


when it is nearly ready to spread and 
your frosting will not harden. The flavor 
of mousse and all varieties of ice cream 
is much improved by the use of honey in 
place of sugar. 

Warm honey and chopped nuts make 
a delicious sauce for plain ice cream. For 
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the children who use sugar on their cer- 
eal, honey will be a welcome change. 

The next time you make an apple pie, 
try using honey instead of sugar, 
will be delighted with the results. 

Steamed Honey Pudding—Mix % cup honey 


with 2 cups bread crumbs. Add % cup milk 
and grated rind of % lemon with % teaspoon 
ginger, or any preferred flavoring, % teaspoon 
salt. Beat thoroughly. Add two tablespoons 
melted butter and two eggs, well beaten. Steam 
two hours. 

Glorified Apples—Make a syrup by using % 
cup honey and one cup water. Peel, core, and 
quarter six hard, sour apples. When the syrup 
boils, add the apples and cook carefully until 
apples are clear. Serve cold as a dessert with 
whipped cream 

Honey Muffins—-1 egg, well beaten, % cup 
honey, % cup milk, 1% cups flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt. Beat well and 
bake in muffin-tins twenty minutes. 


Juliette Frazier, Yamhill, Ore. 


you 


A PORTABLE HONEY HOUSE 


Also Comfortable Living Quarters in No- 
madic Beekeeping in California 


The building shown in the accompany- 
ing picture is just about the last word in 
equipment for migratory beekeeping. It is 
the property of Mr. A. K. Whidden, of 
Pala, San Diego County, California, and 
has been in 
years. 


constant service for mary 


The term “building” is used advisediy; 


for this is no makeshift or temporary af- 
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fair. Those who pass this structure by 
with only a casual glance will never be 
able to appreciate its real value. A great 
deal of careful planning and skillful hard 
work went into the making of this port- 
able house. 

For foundation, the house has the chas- 
sis of a heavy motor truck, without the 
motor. Heavy steel tires have been snb- 
stituted for the rubber; and wooden fel- 
lies have been placed beneath the steel 
tires as a kind of shock-absorber. Outside 
brakes on the rear wheels may be oper- 
ated from the driver’s seat on the truck 
that pulls the Heavy 
wooden beneath the 
springs, when the house is on location, 
for the purpose of making the building 
firm and solid. No outside braces or props 
are needed. 

The 


made. 


portable house. 


blocks are 


placed 


building itself is 
Framework, 


substantially 

siding and 
roof are of practically the same materials 
and workmanship as would ordinarily go 
into a bungalow built on the ground. It 
was made to last a lifetime. In fact, this 
portable deterioration 
after years of constant use. 


flooring, 


house shows no 

This honey-house is not only portable; 
it comes pretty close to being collapsible, 
as well. Of this 


course, does not mean 
that it can be folded up and earried 
around in a tool box; but it does mean 

















A portable honey-house that serves as living quarters until time to extract the crop of honey. 
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that, for transportation purposes, the 
building itself can be reduced in size to 
about one-half its ordinary bulk. 

The picture shows the top half of the 
building projecting slightly over the low 
er half. The top part telescopes downward 
over the lower part until the roof rests 
securely on the top of the lower part. The 
width of the building reimains the same, 
which is as much as the law allows on the 
but the top 
makes the building much easier and safer 
the 
The lowering of the upper part of the 
the of an 
ingenius system of pulleys and steel wire 


cables. 


highways; the lowering of 


to move on roads. 


house is accomplished by use 
The cables center on a drum that 
may be dimly seen in the picture above 
the drawbar. The drum is operated by a 
detachable crank, and is geared for pow 
er, so that the top of the building may 
be either raised or lowered with very lit 
tle effort. 

At the time the 
house was in use as an outdoor sleeping 
apartment. The head of the bed may be 
seen through the wire sereening. In their 


picture was taken, the 


migrations to and from the orange groves, 
Mr. and Mrs. Whidden use this portable 
until the time 
for extracting the orange honey arrives. 


house as living quarters 
It is then transformed into an extracting 
used as such until it is time 

the oranges back into 
Robert B. MeCain, Lom- 


house, and 
to migrate from 
the 


poe, 


mountains.- 
California. 
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MAKING A BEARD OF LIVE BEES 


Pulling of Bee Stunts at the Missouri 
State Fair 


After giving live-bee demonstrations by 
putting a thousand bees in my hat, send- 
ing a swarm up in the air, ete., at the 
Missouri State Fair, at Sedalia, I was 
asked if I could put on an extra stunt for 
the benefit of some of the fair officials. I 
said 1 would do it if I could get a subject 
who would stand the ordeal. 

That subject, or victim, was W. F. Mat- 
thes, Pleasant Hill, Mo. I told him I 
would grow a beard of live bees on his 
face. With the help of Deputy Bee In- 
spector Mr. C. Denny, with a fist full of 
bees I caused a beard to grow on the face 
of Mr. Matthes as shown in the 
panying picture. 

A queen was caged under the chin of 
the victim, and then bees in small lots 


accom- 
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Left to right: W. F. Matthes, E. R. Root and 


C. Denny. 


were dumped upon his chest. In a few 
minutes the “beard” assumed sizeable pro- 
portions. 

“Did it hurt?” some one asked. “No,” 
said Mr. Matthes, “just itched where the 
bees stuck in their claws.” 

At the time the picture was taken I 
was explaining to the fair officials how 
it was done and that it was perfectly 
safe. I was in the center of the group in 
the act of speaking and K. C. Sullivan, 
entomologist and state bee inspector, just 
out of the picture, was too modest to let 
his picture be taken. Never mind, I’ll show 
him in some other pictures that were 
taken.—E. R. Root. 


LOCATING A BEE TREE 
A New Kind of Publicity for Bees and 
Honey 
Westchester County is exceptionally ae- 
tive recreationally. We have an official 
recreation commission which functions in 
diverse ways. This commission was largely 
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Largest group of bee hunters ever assembled receive instructions before starting the great hunt. 


instrumental in the organization of the 
Westchester 


several hundred members. They 


Trails Association having 
organize 
rough hikes under competent leaders and 
issue programs in advanee quarterly. 
The initial activity this fall was a bee 
hunt led by the writer. Thirty-five men 
and women took part. The start was made 
in the wooded hills north of Wampus Pond 
in Mid-Westchester with nine bee-hunting 
The 


trap the bees, and, 


boxes. members quickly learned to 


as it was mid-Septem 


“doubled” Soon 


thousands of bees gave us a dozen lines. 


ber, the bees rapidly. 
While the doubling was being accomplish- 
ed the leader gave a short lecture on bees 
and their habits. The photograph shows 
the members at this point. 

The line in which the majority of bees 
flew, and which could be assumed to be 
the nearest line was then chosen. Working 
on the “follow” 


we followed the compass over the hills in 


principle of bee-lining, 


this direction as shown in the illustration. 


The hunters, carrying their bee-hunting boxes and hot on the trail, move along the ‘‘line’’ to a 
new position. 

















The lines established by the hunters led direct- 
ly to the bee tree and to the opening marked 
in the illustration with an X 


You will note three members 
bee-hunting The third position 
where the boxes were placed was found 
mark bees 
returned. On following the return line, we 
soon located the bee-tree, the bees enter- 
ing at point x in illustration. 

It was surprising that the bees exhibit- 
ed no fear of this large number of people, 
and it was likewise gratifying that they 
behaved themselves so well that 
was stung. I have the feeling that pos- 
sibly this is the largest bee-hunt as re 
gards number of participants that has 
ever been undertaken. New 


York, N. Y. 


carrying 


boxes. 


to have over-shot the as the 


Law Voge, 


—n AA 
VINCENZO ASPREA 


Noted Italian Beekeeper, Writer and Ed- 
ucator Passes On 


On September 17, there passed on in 
Italy, Doctor Vincenzo Asprea. The Ital 
ian beekeepers have lost in 


him one of 


their pioneers and masters. He spent thirty 





no one” 
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years of his life working with bees and 
for bees. He was born in Reggio Calabria, 
in South Italy near Sicily, in 1874. He 
studied law at Naples University, but he 
liked better to live quietly by his hives 
near the shore of the blue Mediterranean 
Sea, where bees don’t know of snow, and 
where, in February, they are busy gather 
ing honey from almond and orange blos- 
soms. 

He attended to revising and reprinting 
two valuable books of Italian bee litera 
ture: L’Apicoltore (The Beekeeper) of 
Canestrini, and “L’ape e la sua Coltiva 
zione” (The Bee and Its Culture) of De 
Rauschenfels. He 
queen-rearing. In addition 
prea 


book on 
Vincenzo As 
was a great contributor to Italian 
beekeeping periodicals for years and 
years. His articles were clear and instruct- 
ive. On his desk you could have found bee 
journals from all parts of the world. He 
was of great help to Italian beekeeping 
on aceount of his practical science; he 
loved the 
all beekeepers. 

He passed on quietly as he lived. Vin- 
eenzo Asprea fell asleep one night, having 
in his heart the buzzing of the bees, and 


wrote also a 


bees, and he loved, of course, 


he did not awake next morning. He was 
done, but his work and his soul are still 
alive with all the beekeepers in Italy.- 


Costantino Ambrosoli, Como, Italy. 
PASTING LABELS TO TIN 


Rapid Method of Applying Results in 
Smooth Tight Labels 


Use ordinary label paste as sold by your 
bee supply dealer. Mix a small amount, 
say a tumbler full, to the right consist- 
ency. By the use of a brush, spread two 
a sheet of galvanized 
metal (its size is not important). Take a 
small pack of your labels and lay one at 
a time gently, face up, on top of the paste, 
so that they are about one-fourth of an 
inch apart, and can not touch each other. 

After this is done, level each label down 
that has attempted to roll its edges up. 
Place over all of the labels a full sheet of 
white paper, preferably 20-pound bond. 
A large white-backed sheet of a calendar 
will do. With the brush spread clean wa- 
ter over all, taking care not to use too 
much water, or the color of the label will 
come off onto the large sheet. 

As the labels are used the wet sheet is 
rolled back, allowing one row of labels to 


coats evenly upon 
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be exposed to the air at a time—the rest 


are kept damp till needed. 

Lay the empty pail on its side, bail and 
seam down. Slip the finger nail under the 
edge of a label, lift it carefully from the 
metal, and place it in position on the 
pail. It will be noted how even the paste 
is spread on the back of the label and 
how the paper has lifted away the sur 
plus paste from between the labels. 

Brush the label carefully to the right 
with a dry rag, and clean away any paste 
that comes to the side of the label on the 
tin. With the left hand, swing the pail 
around so the label reads upside down, 
and again brush to the right, and the 
label is on. The pails are stacked upside 
down on the table, so no dust will get in 
before filling. 

The labels go on easily; they do not 
roll up, and are done much quicker than 
when one or two are done by the brush at 
one time. When the label is dry, it never 
buckles up and never looks unsightly; be- 
ing dampened, it dries down tight and all 
edges are Gilbert Becker, Cli- 
max, Mich. 


secure, 
== aos 


HONEY SIGN STOPS TRAIN 


Engineer Stops His Train at a Roadside 
Honey Stand 


I have a roadside honey selling stand 
on a well traveled highway near Medina, 
Ohio. It is within forty feet of a railroad, 
and on the front lawn of a neat dwelling 
house, the owner of which attends to the 
honey sales. The photograph shows what 
the honey selling stand looks like. The 
metal honey sign is 18”x28”, or, rather, 
there are two signs, one directly above 
the other, on the same wooden standard. 
The lettering is exactly the same on both 
sides of the signs. 

This small honey stand certainly has 
done its part to help keep the world 
sweet. It has not only stopped many tour- 
ists but a freight train as well. Evident- 
ly, the engineer of the train had noticed 
the honey sign as he passed by on his 
run from time to time. After the sign had 
arrested his attention, he became inter- 
ested in the honey offered for sale. After 
his interest in the honey had ripened into 
a desire for the honey, he evidently de 
cided to put that desire into‘action, so 
he stopped his train long enough to pur- 
chase two five-pound pails of honey. 
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The honey sign that stopped a train. 


This incident simply illustrates the 
power of advertising. In the first place, 
the word “Honey” on the sign stands out 
prominently. The bee hive, painted white, 
seems to have the effect of helping to 
convince the prospective buyers of the 
purity of the honey. The top of the bee 
hive is a good place to display a few pack- 
ages of the honey to good advantage. 
Furthermore, it seems essential that the 
price of the honey be announced on the 
sign so that the prospective buyers may 
know, without asking, whether or not the 
price of the honey is within the range of 
their pocketbooks. Quite often a prospec- 
tive buyer, not knowing the price, will 
hesitate to inquire about it because of 
feeling obligated to buy after making the 
inquiry. 

It is an advantage to locate a roadside 
stand near or at an intersection of main 
roads, a curve in a road, or at a gasoline 
station where automobiles will naturally 
slow down a bit. In the ease of my honey 
stand near the railroad, the automobiles 
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naturally slow down, or should do so, as From both experience and observation, 
they approach the railroad crossing. I would suggest the ten following sizes: 
The gist of the matter is this: In order 1-pound, 2%4-pound, 5-pound, 10-pound, 
to sell them, we must tell them.—M. J. 30-pound and 60-pound in tin; half-pint, 
Deyell, Medina, Ohio. pint and quart sizes in glass, for those 
who prefer glass; and 50-gallon barrels 

8 £2 o— for bakers and export trade. 
HONEY CONTAINERS Little bottles of honey are nice to look 


at, but the small bottle has discouraged 
The Industry Would Profit by Reducing many a would-be consumer when she stops 


Number of Sizes and Patterns to figure the cost per pound, for the 5 
ounce and 2-ounee sizes often cost the con- 


It ean searcely be said that we have sumer at the rate of 45 cents to $1 per 


standard containers for retailing of hon pound for honey. How much honey would 
ey. The 60-pound tin can, two in a case you eat at such a cost? 

is standard for wholesaling, of course. I If my own observation is correct, about 
have used, seen or heard of over thirty two-thirds of the extracted honey sold at 
different sizes or kinds of containers for retail could be sold in containers holding 
extracted honey. It seems as though about from one to five pounds each, I never was 
ten different containers would answer for able to sell more than 30 pounds to a 
all classes of buyers, and, if so, the redue- family at one sale, although they might 
tion would tend to lessen the cost of con buy 60 pounds or more in a year. 
tainers to beekeepers, as well as to sim When Herbert C. Hoover was Secre 


plify the handling of honey by shipper, tary of Commerce he did a very meri 
packer, wholesaler and retailer. torious job of initiating a reduction in 
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the number of sizes and patterns of va- 
rious manufactured articles, such as 
screws, bolts, brick, lumber and a great 
many other articles, which in the aggre- 
gate is saving millions of dollars to manu- 
facturers, dealers and 
might profit by this example—aA. N. 
Clark, Charlotte, Mich. 


consumers. We 
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A Beekeeper Told It ¢ 
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Weeds and Grass Around Hives 





The article on “Weeds and Grass Around 
Hives,” in a recent issue of Gleanings in- 
terested me much as this has been one of 
my great troubles. Till last month I had a 
hundred hives in a small orchard of grape 
fruit and other trees, but the grass at last 
became too much for me, and I moved 
them to an open field where there were 
four horses. Some time before this I had 
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put a fence around the hives while yet in 
the orchard and had installed a young 
ram. He grew up, and took to damaging 
trees. His horns also grew long and sharp, 
and he developed habits. His name was 
“Ebineezer.” He did not like visitors, and 
occasionally I had to retrieve him out of 
the hands of men frantically holding him 
by the head. One day the parson came. 
He was a new man, and, as he expressed 
an interest in bees, I took him into the 
yard and opened a hive for his instrue- 
tion. Being well over six feet in height 
he had to stoop somewhat, and as he did so 
“Ebineezer” saw the chance of his life. 
There was a swift and effective contact. 
I pretended not to catch what that par- 
son ejaculated as he took a header among 
the bees. It was in the vocative (or ex- 
clamatory) ease and mighi after all have 
been Latin. Anyhow, he got inoculated 
and now keeps two hives in his garden. 
“Ebineezer” is dead, 

I found horses better than eows for 


(Continued on page 796 
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, Leon, England, September 6, 1930. Front row, left to right: F. Essex Moorcroft (England), Hon. Secretary Con- 
Lord Ebbisham (England), Dr. T. W. Wakefield (England), Miss Annie D. Betts, B. Sc., (England), President 
(England), director of the Apis Club. Back row, left to right: Dr. de Boer (Holland), Dr. Grunsfeld (Austria), 

Engi), Mrs. Anderson (Scotland), Mrs. Hamlin (England), L. Illingworth (England), Dr. J. Stite (Austria), Dr. 

D. yce (England); Dr. John Anderson, M, A., editor Scottish Beekeeper, 
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6) From North, East, West and South +) 





: -, The past 
Southern (California **° P48! 
brought but few changes in the honey 
market situation in southern California 


less 
honey is 


unless it be that the buyers are a little 
offers. 
moving all the time, and the retail demand 
seems to be about When a bee- 
keeper knows that he can sell at any time 
he has a feeling; but when he 
has to look up the buyers and they are 
indifferent, he is always a little uneasy. 
It is not easy to determine just what 
part of the crop is still in the hands of 
the producer. It is perhaps thirty to forty 
This would not be a bad condi- 
not for the fact that most 
need money. While 
there is much discontent among the bee 
men, still, looks around, he finds 
few contented people who are raising ag- 
ricultural crops of any kind. So there is 
no use to think that we would be in any 
better position at anything else. Things 
will change as they always have done in 
times past and we shall soon forget this 


inclined to make Some 


normal, 


satisfied 


per cent. 
tion were it 


of the beekeepers 


when one 


depression. 
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There is Now a Possibility That Arrange- 
ments Can be Made by Which the State 
Will Pay for Colonies Destroyed to Pre- 
vent the Spread of Disease. 

ee ee ee ee ee ae 

Among the laws approved by a major- 
ity of voters in the recent election is one 
which authorizes indemnity to owners for 
live stock destroyed to prevent spread of 
disease. This law declares that nothing in 
the constitution shall be construed as lim- 
iting the power of the legislature to pro- 
vide by general law, from public moneys 
or funds, for the indemnification of own- 
ers of live stock taken, slaughtered or 
otherwise disposed of pursuant to law to 
prevent the spread of contagious or in- 
fectious provided, the amount 
paid in any case for such animal shall not 
exceed the value thereof. 

Will the beekeeper whose bees are de- 
stroyed for foul brood be able to get un- 
der the shelter? Here is hoping that he 
ean. If he can only get remuneration for 
the hives, frames and wax destroyed, it 
would go a long way toward satisfaction, 
and help bring about the best co-operation 
in carrying out the intention of the law. 


disease ; 


No rain of any consequence has fallen 
so far this fall over our part of southern 
California. To the neweomers, our country 
looks awfully dry; but they soon learn to 
love it, and become accustomed to seeing 
the effect of irrigation. It is certainly 
amusing to read the different prognostica- 
tions of a dry winter, a wet winter, usual 
rainfall, abnormal rainfall, ete. After it 
is all said, we shall have just the amount 
that the good Lord wills, no more, no 
less.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


By the time this is in print 
our next annual meeting of 
Beekeepers’ Association will 
have come and gone, so it will be of no 
use to urge beekeepers to attend, and “we 
are not in position to report what will be 
accomplished at the meeting. We can say, 
however, that we are hoping to get some- 
this winter with definite legisla- 
tion relative to disease control work in 
the state, and as things look now we will 
have one of the most valuable meetings 
which we have had in recent years. 


©Oregon_ 
the State 


where 


Pete teen eee eee tee eee eee 


The Oregon State College Will Co-operate 

with the New Pacific Coast Apicultural 

Experiment Station in Working Out Bee- 

keeping Problems Peculiar to the Pacific 

Coast. 
PKK kk 444444444444 444K KKK KE 

Largely through the efforts of Senator 
Steiwer of Oregon, the entire appropria- 
tion amounting to $15,000 for the Pacific 
Coast Apicultural Experiment Station has 
been secured. For a time it looked like 
this appropriation would be cut in half. 
This is not the only time that Senator 
Steiwer has made a special effort to assist 
the beekeepers of Oregon, and we surely 
appreciate what he has Although 
the experiment station is to be located at 
Davis, California, we are assured by Mr. 
Hambleton that some very definite and 
constructive work will be carried on in 
the Northwest. The Oregon State College 
will co-operate in this work. Further and 
more specific announcements relative to 
the line of research will be made at a 
later date. 

The bees seem to be going into the win- 
ter in fair condition. There has been a 
decided improvement in the quality and 
quantity of honey produced in the Willa- 


done. 
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mette Valley during the last year espe- 
cially. This apparently is due to the enor- 
mous increase of volunteer hairy vetch, 
which has become so extremely abundant 
along fence rows and in waste places. The 
honey from this vetch is very light in col- 
or—almost water white—and is secured 
from the blossom of the vetch, which is 
not true of most vetches. Since this plant 
has come in as a volunteer, it is here un- 
undoubtedly to stay. 

The honey market shows no particular 
change. moving in 
about the usual slow way. Prices remain 
about the same.—H. A. Scullen, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


Honey seems to be 


Uta The season closed here with a 

smaller crop of surplus than was 
expected earlier in the season. With a 
light crop, a demoralized market, light 
demand, and a quantity of unused supplies 
to be carried over, many so-called bee- 
keepers are discouraged, and it will be 
some time before they can sing “Happy 
days are here again.” 

I was one of the first to take W. Z. 
Hutchinson’s advice to “keep more bees,” 
but it looks now, when we view supply, 
demand and consumption, that we have 
nearly reached the saturation point. 

I noticed in a chain store two-pound 
glass jars of honey put out as leaders at 
43 cents. It looked like, an overheated 
blend where the diastase (and even other 
taste) had been destroyed. In the same 
store were 5-pound pails of better honey 
at 45 cents, 10-pound pails at 90 cents, 
and 60-pound cans at $3.60 each. 

YAK 4444444££EE EEE EEE EEE EEE 

An Interesting Experiment in Selling Off- 


grade Comb Honey Reveals the Influence 
of Price on Sales 





, yy 

In grading my comb honey, I had one 
hundred cases which I called No. 3. While 
it was cull honey, I didn’t call it that, but 
I might have called it No. 1 as far as the 
dealers’ and consumers’ knowledge was 
concerned. I traded it to chain stores so 
they could sell it on a close margin at 
two for 25 cents. Some was off color, some 
travel-stained, some unsealed, but the sec- 
tions weighed from 10 to 14 ounces. Then 
I supplied some straight 14 ounces No. 1 
that retailed at 20 cents, so there was 
honey for two kinds of trade. The cheap- 
er sold the better. Of course, the buying 
power of the public is limited, but the 
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cheap honey that is on the market should 
increase consumption and thus create a 
taste for it. 

Bees are in fair winter condition. A 
little excess of moisture has inspired the 
hope that better crops and better prices 
are just around the corner. So, with faith 
in ourselves, our country, and our God, 
we go forth not like those who die with- 
out hope.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


We are now enjoy- 


Saskatchewan ing splendid Indian 
summer weather and are appreciating it 
more than usual this year, owing to the 
fact that we recently experienced a real 
taste of winter. On October 17, an early 
blizzard swept across the province bring- 
ing two weeks of severe weather with it. 
From all appearances at that time, there 
was little chance of a let-up before spring, 
but Indian summer has come, bringing 
some very mild weather with it, and the 
bees have been flying freely for the past 
week. 

The compilation of the 1930 honey crop 
reports for the province has just been com- 
pleted and despite the fact that the south- 
west and south-central sections experi- 
enced a total failure, other sections had 
an excellent The total crop this 
year amounted to 696,372 pounds, which 
is the largest harvested in Saskatchewan 
to date. 


crop. 
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The Market for Honey Produced Within 
the Province is Still Chiefly in the Coun- 
try and Small Towns. 
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Honey is moving slowly in the cities, 
and a great deal of price cutting has been 
experienced. However, as the greater part 
of Saskatchewan’s honey crop does not 
reach the cities but is sold throughout the 
country and in small towns, the slow mar- 
ket has not been felt by a large number 
of beekeepers. 

Owing to the low price of grain, one 
sees many strange conditions. One farmer 
who rents a quarter section of excellent 
grain land in one of our best districts ac- 
tually made more money this year from 
his two colonies of bees than he did from 
his entire grain crop, and he had a good 
one. .. ‘ter threshing his crop and paying 
his rent he was some six dollars down on 
his season’s work, plus the cost of his seed 
and the cost of sowing and preparing the 
land. This farmer secured some three hun- 
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dred pounds of honey worth 17 cents a 
pound from his two colonies of bees, and 
thus made more money from his two colo- 
nies of bees than from his quarter sec 

tion of grain land. Of course, this is an 
unusual condition but it does bring out 
the advantage of a few colonies of bees, 
along with other diversification on the 
farm during hard times.—R. M. Pugh, Re 

gina, Sask 


eManitoba The subiect of market- 


ing is the leading one in 
the minds of our beekeepers at this time 
of year. Marketing of all lines of food 
stuffs at unheard of low prices because 
of shortage of money, is being discussed 
everywhere, and honey does not differ 
from the other lines. 

Some producers report hav ing sold their 
crop of white honey as low as six cents a 
pound. They all report crops this year 
whether in sweet clover districts or not. 
With wheat selling at 55 cents, and barley, 
that cost 27 cents a bushel to grow and 
harvest, selling at 15 cents leaves little 
money for anything. Last year wheat 
growers complained when they were get 
ting double the price, this véar they more 
than complain. 

While honey sales made so far have 
been two cents lower than last year, thers 
are few complaints. But when will the 
prices reach bottom is the question now. 
We have large quantities of old honey 
from other provinees on this market which 
is not moving. This, together with a big 
crop of new honey of excellent quality, 
has made a worse combination than we 
have ever had to face before 
peee-4¢-¢-¢-€-4-€-4<4<4-4-4<4-44 £44 <4 Ee 
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‘ Low Prices of Grain Are Causing Some ¥ 
Farmers to Turn to Beekeeping for Diver- ¥ 
sification. ¥ 

v 
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Next year will see a big rush to take 
up mixed farming. Live stock men state 
that the demand in their line was never 
better, so the indications are that there 
will also be a big boom in beekeeping in 
spite of low honey prices. We have never 
had so many inquiries regarding the win 
ter short course, and the opinion seems 
to be that bees are as profitable as other 
lines. So there is little to complain about. 

We were forced to pay higher prices 
for cans this past season and also found 
them hard to get at any price. Altogether 
it looks like a market so loaded with hon- 
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ey that a quantity will be carried over 
with higher prices on the supplies we 
need and a position that would other- 
wise be discouraging. Conditions are not 
bad in comparison with our principal in- 
dustry, grain growing.—L. T. Floyd, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


r The weather throughout the 
“| ? 
‘Oexas month of Oetober has been 


more favorable to bees and beekeepers 
than any time during 1930. With the com 
ing of cool weather and good rains, 
broom-weed, yellowtop, cotton, and many 
unknown composites gave continuous but 
light honey flows. This insures the winter 
ing of many colonies without supplying 
further feed. 

The honey plants are in fair condition. 
Huajilla made a splendid growth this 
summer, and should give a wonderful crop 
next spring. The hard-wood honey plants 
have made sufficient growth this fall to 
insure a spring blooming. Many beekeep- 
ers took advantage of the fall blooming 
in the hill country to pick up a winter 
supply of pollen and nectar. 

The bes keepers of the state are still 
anxious to do something to better their 
marketing conditions. It is quite probable 
that a meeting of beekeepers will be held 
in San Antonio some time in February, 
the date to be announced later. Just what 
movement will be attempted will depend 
upon the number of beekeepers attending 
this meeting. 
yt + #-+-¢-¢-4-4 <4 -<4-<¢ 4-4 4 4-4 <€<4-<4 €-¢-4¢-4-4-¢-4 

A Study of the Competition Between Hon- { 

eybees and Native Insects Reveals an In 
¥ teresting Relationship. Y 
A 4 
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It is very interesting to study the rela 
tionship which the honeybee bears to the 
native hymenoptera. It has been said by 
many ecologists that the honeybee is an 
usurper, in competition with the wild 
bees. An extensive study of this subject, 
made this summer, gives the following 
generalized statement: 

During the spring the honeybees do not 
come into competition with native insects, 
as the honeybees do their work early in 
the morning, before the native insects be 
gin to fly. As the summer advances the pe 
riod of time during which the honeybees 
work becomes shorter and the period of 
time which the native insects work be- 
comes greater. As fall comes on again the 
honeybees increase their hours of work, 
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and the native insects decrease theirs. At 
the present time honeybees alone are work- 
ing in great numbers on the abundant com- 
posites without competition as it is too 
cold for native insects.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


. The weather has continued 
cArizona warm and dry to date, 
Nov. 3. Bees have continued to gather 
some pollen, and they are generally in 
fine condition for winter. Considerable 
(lamage was done in the farming area 
from the boll 
worm on the cotton. Bees were working 
on the cotton heavily at the time of spray- 
ing, and all the field bees died wholesale. 
The colonies dwindled down in strength 
rapidly, leaving only the young bees in 
the hive. They, too, were destroyed when 
search of 


arsenic spray to destroy 


old enough to go forward in 
honey and pollen, 


I do 


any 


there will be 
against the company 
The spraying was 
a large scale by the use of an 


know whether 
taken 


doing the spraying. 


not 


action 


done on 
airplane, 

The Arizona State Fair will be held in 
Phoenix the 10th and 16th of 
November. With present conditions, it is 
not likely to draw the large crowds it 
has in the past. 


between 


There is practically no honey moving 
so far as I have heard. We may as well 
forget about the for 1930, 
take our rod and gun and go forth on our 
annual fishing and hunting trips.- 
Wedgworth, Oracle, Ariz. 


bee business 


Leslie 


% a) . The fall honey flow 
South (Carolina yas suty medium, 
and did not give as good a crop as we had 
expe¢ted. I think this was caused by the 
dry fall. Aster is still yielding, but in a 
few days there will be frost enough to 
kill it. 

It looks as though the bees will go into 
winter with plenty of stores to carry them 
through. Practically all the honey taken 
off has already been sold. There is a little 
aster honey on the market. 

A few beekeepers have reported that 
their bees have gathered bitter weed hon- 
ey. When this is mixed with honey from 
other sources, it makes all the honey bit- 
ter, Sometimes I think this is a blessing 
in disguise as it makes them leave the 
honey on the hives for winter stores. The 


IN 
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biggest mistake beekeepers in this state 
make is not leaving enough honey for 
winter and spring. 

In South Carolina we do not have many 
beekeepers’ meetings at this time of the 
there many county fairs 
going on. Usually there is a honey exhibit 
at each of them in which much 
is manifested._-E. S. Prevost, 
College, 8. C. 


year as are so 
interest 
Clemson 


Week 
a great 
Publicity 
was given through newspapers and radio 


National Honey 
is being given 


eMCinnesota 
deal of notice in Minnesota. 
talks. Beekeepers and others were urged 
to listen in on Betty Crocker’s broadcast 
over WCCO, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The Mountain States Honey 
Association, which for the 


en giving two broadeasts a 


Producers’ 
past several 
months has | 
week on honey over KSTP, increased that 
number to National 


Week. These broadcasts are having a very 


four for Honey 


noticeable effect in increasing the amount 


of honey which is being consumed here 


in the Northwest. The demand for honey 
in small active 


the 


containers is much more 


than one would expect in view of 
present economie conditions. 

During the National 
Honey Week the Minnesota beekeepers 
will get together at University Farm, St. 
Paul. On the first three days of the week, 
that is, November 17-19, the University 
of Minnesota will give a three-day short 
course in beekeeping in which the funda- 
mentals of beekeeping will be given. On 


week following 


the last day of the short course, special 
attention will be given to the problems 
of the commercial beekeeper. 

Following the short course the Minne 
sota Beekeepers’ Association will hold a 
two-day meeting on November 20 and 21. 
In addition to a number of Minnesota bee- 
keepers the following out-of-state speak- 
ers will be present: Prof. F. B. Paddock, 
state apiarist of Iowa; Malitta D. Fisch- 
er, secretary of the American Honey In- 
stitute, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mr. A. W. 
B. Kjosness, Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association, Boise, Ida- 
ho; Mr. T. M. Manchester, vice president 
and manager, Manchester Biscuit Com- 
pany, Fargo, North Dakota, and Mr. Ken- 
nith Hawkins from the G. B. Lewis Com 
pany, Watertown, Wisconsin. A beekeep- 
ers’ banquet will be held on Thursday 
evening.—M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn. 


manager, 





| 
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The honey flow started off ver 
lowa nicely over most of the state, but 
with the coming of the severe drouth the 
flow was cut off in all of the areas where 
sweet clover was not present. The south- 
eastern part of the state suffered especially 
and those little spots where sweet clover 
is grown certainly stood out this year in 
the matter of production. In the north- 
eastern part of the state where sweet clo- 
ver is more abundant, the crop was corre- 
spondingly larger. Throughout the west- 
ern part of the state where sweet clover 
is predominately the honey plant, the hon- 
ey crop was not as short as was feared. 
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Good Prices for Honey Have Been Real- ’ 
ized by Turning from the General Market \ 
to the Local Markets. ‘ 
PPP PPP PPP HH } 
Honey did not move readily in large 
quantities to the buyers of the East this 
year. It looked for a time as though hon- 
ey would stagnate and that the price 
would be very materially depressed. To 
counteract this, producers were instruct- 
ed to give every possible attention to the 
local markets. The result of this cam- 
paign has been highly satisfactory, in 
fact, beyond expectation. Producers ev- 
erywhere have been able to move their 
honey at a good reasonable price. In fact, 
many have already sold out their crops. 
There is still some talk heard in regard 
to price cutters, but the lament is less 
this year than in normal years. 

While the season has been adverse from 
beginning to end, yet if we have been 
able to learn by the experience of the 
season we should profit, first, from the 
standpoint of better management and sec- 
ond, from the standpoint of developing a 
local market for honey. 

The radio station of Iowa State College 
known as WOI conducts what is called the 
“Homemaker’s Half Hour,” which occurs 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 10 o’clock. Re- 
cently an article given over the radio at 
this time had to do with the place of 
sweets in the diet. Mention was also made 
of the fact that honey recipes would be 
available for distribution. The replies 
which have come in from listeners, indi- 
eate a tremendous demand for informa- 
tion in regard to honey. Those in charge 
of the Homemaker’s program were sur- 
prised but pleased to note this interest, 
and they are increasing their efforts in 
behalf of the consumption of honey. They 
expect to distribute a large number of 
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recipes wherever requested, and later in 
the winter more talks will be put on about 
honey, its value as a food, its place in 
the diet and recipes for its use—F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


Northern Jndiana ™ _ ‘he, Past 


season bass- 
wood and sweet clover gave a consider- 
able amount of surplus, but apparently it 
was largely consumed by the bees before 
the fall honey flow came on. There was 
no white clover or alsike here this year. 
During September, in this locality, there 
was an excellent flow of goldenrod and 
aster honey which enabled bees to secure 
ample stores for winter and some surplus. 
Some colonies were found short of food 
where there was a large amount of late 
brood and too much room in extracting 
supers, necessitating feeding. Buckwheat, 
in this locality seldom yields nectar in 
appreciable amount. Although there were 
several large fields near one of our api- 
aries this year, very little buckwheat 
honey could be found in the supers, as is 
usually the case. 

The average of normal year crop in 
northern Indiana is about 60 pounds or 
one can of extracted honey per colony in 
well-kept apiaries. In 1929 the yield was 
probably more than twice that amount. 
The crop of 1930 is estimated at ahout 
one-fourth to one-third normal, though 
some apiaries considerably exceeded this 
estimate. The average of all colonies in 
all apiaries is, of course, much less, prob- 
ably not over five or ten pounds per col- 
ony this year, many beekeepers getting 
only swarms and no honey. 

A short crop, together with low prices 
wholesale and difficulty in selling at any 
price, seems to have discouraged many 
who are keeping bees, and there is a prob- 
able reduction of 25 per cent in the num- 
ber of live colonies from last year. Appar- 
ently, many small apiaries are being neg- 
lected. 

Local sales of honey seem to be on the 
up-grade and considerably better than a 
month or so ago, The demand should im- 
prove from now on. The demand is largely 
for the darker grades. Slow sales are prob- 
ably due in part to the fact that many 
people are out of work and must neces- 
sarily economize, and, as the retail price 
of honey is higher than that of sugar, 
honey is considered somewhat of a lux- 
ury.—E. 8S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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er : The Wisconsin state con- 
‘Wisconsin. vention will be held at 
Madison, December 4 and 5. 

An open fall in Wisconsin has permit- 
ted the bees to rear brood late where they 
had sufficient stores, but unfortunately 
many colonies have not had adequate 
stores, and are not now in the best of con- 
dition because of a lack of young bees. If 
feeding is not resorted to, many colonies 
will be put away for winter without suf- 
ficient stores. Because of a lack of rain- 
fall, much of the clover is not in the best 
condition, and should we have an open 
winter, as seems possible, the clover may 
suffer badly in the early spring. 
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y Efforts Are Being Made to Create a Per- 

manent Source of Income for Carrying on 

Y the work of the American Honey Institute. 
Loss555555935555> ee 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is starting a drive to create a per- 
manent contribution to the American 
Honey Institute. The officers of the asso- 
ciation believe that this is the finest and 
most constructive effort that has ever 
been started in behalf of the beekeeping 
industry, and that the beekeepers should 
concentrate throughout the entire United 
States in providing financial means for 
the continuation of the Institute. Al- 
though organized by the supply dealers, 
the beekeepers receive the greater part 
of the benefit, and the Institute, in two 
or three years, has done more advertising 
and has given more publicity to honey 
than all other agencies combined have 
been able to do over a period of years. 

In the United States, at least 5000 bee- 
keepers should be found who would con- 
tribute $1.00 a year to the Institute, and 
certainly the beekeepers of America 
should be willing to finance their own pub- 
licity. If the American Honey Institute 
is forced to discontinue its work because 
of a lack of finances, the beekeeping in- 
dustry will lose the finest opportunity ever 
presented to it for carrying publicity to 
many housewives who have never been 
reached before. 

Through the efforts of the officers of 
the Institute, many dietitians in charge 
of work for such concerns as the Kellogg 
Company have .become interested in hon- 
ey, are using it in some of their recipes, 
and are talking about it at public meet- 
ings. 

We doubt if $100,000 would have 
bought as much publicity for the beekeep- 
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ing industry during the past year as has 
been provided through the efforts of the 
Institute —H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


North “Dakota Although the yield 


of honey for the 
season in this area has been the poorest 
on record and prices are none too encour- 
aging, yet beekeepers seem to be giving 
the same careful attention as ever to bees. 
According to reports, a few beekeepers 
have already placed their colonies in cel- 
lars. A spell of very cold weather during 
the third week of October apparently 
prompted these owners to move their bees 
in. As in past years, it is probable that 
the bulk of colonies will be moved in dur- 
ing November. Colonies are going into 
winter quarters none too well provided 
with stores but otherwise in good condi- 
tion. 
VK 444444446444 €€€44€€4fCt€€ 
y All Conditions Must be Right if Colonies 


‘ Are to be Wintered Successfully in the 
far North. 
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This season more interest than usual 
has been accorded the wintering of bees 
in packing cases out of doors. The writer 
has visited several beekeepers of this area 
who have been trying this method, either 
for part or all of their colonies. Those 
who use this method report varying de- 
grees of success. Some have wintered out- 
doors without apparent loss, whereas oth- 
ers have reported losses ranging up to 50 
per cent. It would appear that where the 
apiary is properly sheltered by a wind- 
break of trees, and where hives are pre- 
pared according to approved methods, 
that the colonies winter successfully. 
Most beekeepers of this section regard 
outdoor wintering as the more hazardous. 

The annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Beekeepers’ Association and the win- 
ter short course at the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, Fargo, will be held 
during Farm and Home Week. The asso- 
ciation will meet at the college on Jan- 
uary 21 and the short course will be held 
the following day. The program which is 
being arranged should be of interest to 
every beekeeper. On account of the many 
activities going on in connection with 
Farm and Home Week program and the 
reduced railroad rates in operation, this 
proves to be a very satisfactory time to 
hold the beekeepers’ meetings.—J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, N. D. 
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Ontario This is November 10, Thanks- 

giving Day here in Canada. 
As I type these notes before attending 
morning service in our chureh here at 
home, my mind is inclined to dwell upon 
conditions in a general way, rather than 
to concentrate on matters directly per- 
taining to beekeeping. With thousands 
out of work and many people hardly know- 
ing just how to turn to get the necessaries 
of life, we wonder sometimes just what 
many have to be thankful for. But if we 
turn our eyes toward some other coun- 
tries, comparison with conditions prevail- 
ing in some places should cause even the 
most pessimistic to be able to give thanks. 
At times like this, certainly those who 
have abundance should give thanks with 
all heartiness, and not only be happy be- 
cause of their freedom from want but 
more so because they have a chance to 
help those less fortunate than themselves. 
“It is more blessed to give than to re 
ceive.” No truer statement has ever been 
made, and if any are inelined to doubt 
this, try it out in a genuine way and be 
convinced, 

In common with all other commodities, 
honey is feeling the present depression 
quite keenly and we notice this in local 
sales. Much of our local trade is among 
farmers. As all know only too well, the 
price for grain and other produce is ruin 
ously low at present. Many, who in other 
years bought from 50 to 100 pounds of 
honey, have this year cut their orders in 
half and some have bought no honey at 
all. Many frankly say that money is searce 
and that they are refraining from buying 
anything exeept absolute necessities. 
While many beekeepers as well as some 
others count honey in this class, unfor- 
tunately the masses do not, therefore hon- 
ey sales can not help but suffer during 
hard times. 

The weather here in central Ontario 
has been favorable for getting bees in 
shape for winter, and I believe that the 
bulk of this work is now done. While we 
have had some heavy frosts for so early 
in the fall, yet we have had little rain, 
not enough in many localities. As a con- 
sequence, work has not been held up very 
much by adverse weather. We like to 
have most of the work done by Novem- 
ber 1 as after that we are apt to get light 
snows and cold weather which is not ideal 
for packing pees, 

Last spring we moved 200 colonies from 
Haldimand County to our home location, 
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and, for the first time, we have had con- 
siderable work with the four-colony win- 
ter case. We find them cumbersome and 
slow to work with compared with the 
single, permanently-packed case. We have 
spent more time packing these 200 colo- 
nies than with all the rest of our bees. 
“Many men of many minds” will always 
cause difference of opinion, but, person- 
ally, if starting all over in beekeeping, 
quadruple cases would never be even con- 
sidered. 

It is argued that bees are warmer in 
winter in these cases than in single cases, 
which may be true. But the answer to 
that argument is that they winter just 
as well in the single cases; that discounts 
the heat question considerably. One man 
ean hardly handle the covers on these 
big eases, and in the spring it is much 
easier to examine bees in single cases 
than in the big quadruples. However, the 
advocates of the quadruple cases will no 
doubt continue to use them and be happy, 
and your humble scribe will use the sin- 
gle eases, and endeavor to be in a like 
frame of mind. 
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{ The Meeting of Beekeepers in Toronto in 

February Will be a Joint Meeting of a 
Number of Different Societies. 

eee eee ee 

Since sending in notes for the Nover-- 
ber issue, I have learned that the annual 
convention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has been postponed until Feb- 
ruary when it will be held in conjunction 
with the American Honey Prodvecers’ 
League. The dates are February 9 to .2, 
inclusive. At the same time the Bee In- 
dustries Association, the Apiary Inspec- 
tors’ Association, and the Ontario Honey 
Producers’ Co-operative, will also hold 
their annual meetings. Truly and impos- 
ing program, and we look for a large at- 
tendance. Further particulars will appear 
in the different bee journals. 

Knowing the folks who will have 
charge of the arrangements here in On- 
tario very well indeed, I feel safe in as- 
suring our visiting beekeepers that every- 
thing that is possible will be done to 
make the meetings profitable and a pleas- 
ure to all who may attend. On behalf of 
the beekeepers of Ontario, I take the lib- 
erty in these columns of giving all a 
hearty invitation to meet with us in To- 
ronto next February.—J. L. Byer, Mark- 
ham, Ontario. 
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I have always 
been interested in 
the subject of win- 
ter packing. By 
reading all that I 


eould find on the 
subject and _ con- 
versing with the 


best authorities, I 
certainly have learned a 
just to tabulate 
order to get it into 
given me considerable 


heap. However, 
this information in 
form has 
due to the 


how 
available 
trouble, 


fact that from the high brow, college 
trained, laboratory-bred beekeeper down 
to the box-gum type, there seems to be 


about the same disagreement as to wheth 
er packing pays; and if it does or 
not, just how little should 
or should not 

One who is author of several books tells 
me that the general consensus of opinion 
is that heavy packing is a great benefit in 
warm climates, but that away up North 
where the blizzards bliz and the bottom 
drops out of the thermometer as it did 
with the stock market, bees winter much 
better with no protection, for the pack 
ing keeps them cold; and when a warm 
day comes the unprotected colonies warm 
up and fly while the packed ones are too 
cold to fly and die from cold, dysentery, 
and the lack of vitamin D. Of course, had 
my informant been a laboratory beekeep 
er, he would have saved the lives of the 
bees that perished from lack of this valu 
able sunlight vitamin D by feeding them 
a little cod liver oil so highly reeommend- 
ed in our good old almanacs. Still other 
authorities inform us that protected bees 
consume for they are too 
warm while the unprotected ones are cold 
and eat less. 

Now, with the above information, I 
have arrived at some valuable conclu- 
sions: when I visit the tropics and want 
to keep cool, I shall wear my fur coat 
and eat as much as I ean hold, but when 
I go to the North Pole I shall wear only 
my B. V. D.’s and eat nothing except a 
little snow or ice when I become uncom- 
fortably warm. No wonder Kane, Frank- 
lin, Greely, had such a tough 


does 
much or how 


be used. 


more stores, 


and others 


time for they took furs along to wear. 
Had they worn their one-piece bathing 
suits, they would, without question, have 


earved their names on the North Pole. 
And again they could have stayed several 
weeks at the pole and enjoyed themselves 
instead of wasting so much valuable time 
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scratching them 
selves because they 
were so foolish as to 
wear red flannel 
underwear. 

Yet another says 
that the unprotected 
bees die off faster 
than that are 
benefit for the pro- 


those 
protected which is a 


tected bees build up too early in the 
spring, while the others do not come out 
so strong and are just right when the 
honey flow comes on. I believe there is a 
gem of a thought right there for that is 
the way the early ranchmen in the West 
used to make money out of cattle. There 
were entirely too many eattle for the 
range, so it was a great benefit to them 
not to house their cattle. If they did, too 
many would live through the winter; if 
they let them run out in the cold, many 
would freeze and there would be plenty 


of pasture for the rest. 





Suggested proper attire for a visit to the North 
Pole. 


that must 
your bees so that the 
through the winter must 
and disconsolate as we 
Republicans did just after the election. 

Another gives winter protection by 
placing straw around the hives and hold- 
ing it in place with poultry netting. Well, 
once he put the netting around and could 
not get any siraw; out bet- 
ter than usual so he thinks poultry net- 
ting alone is the thing. This reminds us 
of Goldie of Bucyrus, who would not go 
out in the cold without her hair net on. 
Once she forgot it and caught cold and 
had to have her “tinsils” cut out. So now 

(Continued on page 796.) 


So the conelusion is 
freeze off many of 
that 
feel as 


you 


few come 


lonesome 


his bees come 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields Bae 





How to After over 54 years of bee- 
Eat Honey keeping, I have found this 

summer the way to eat hon- 
ey. Have a small sauce dish of white clo- 
ver extracted honey, or other fine flavored 
honey, beside your plate while eating ev- 
ery meal. While eating, often take a 
small taste of the honey, not too much. 
Try it and note how it works for health 
and pleasure.—Delbert Lhommedieu, Colo, 
lowa. 
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Carload Fire estimated to have 
Honey Burns’ done $12,000 damages, de- 
stroyed a carload of hon- 
ey, an extracting plant and 600 hives 
stored nearby, at the H. O. Newberry 
ranch three and one-half miles northwest 
of Filer, Idaho. The fire also destroyed 
the building in which the honey and the 
equipment was located, and which was a 
recent improvement. An overheated wax 
melter is considered the cause of the fire. 
Insurance on the destroyed property 
amounted to half of the total amount of 
loss.—Walter L. Clark, Jerome, Idaho. 


2 £ oo 
Good Crop Beekeepers in southern 
from Bluevine Indiana have had the best 

vield of honey from blue 
vine or dry-weather vine in 10 years. I 
started extracting September 15, before 
bluevine stopped yielding. On September 
28 I took the supers (full of honey) from 
76 colonies, which I bought August 16 
and left them to store fall honey below. 
I am sorry that our friend, J. Smith, 
didn’t move his bees to our river bottom 
and get a crop of bluevine honey. This 
vine does not grow elsewhere. In the hill 
districts, bees starved at the time ours 
were gathering three to five pounds of 
honey per day. Some colonies filled five 
supers.—H. A. Ross, Evansville, Ind. 
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League Convention What the coming 
in Toronto convention of the 

American Honey 
Producers’ League, to be held in Toronto, 
February 10-12, will mean to the beekeep- 
ing industry remains to be seen. There 
are matters of great importance to bee- 
Keeping which should come up for atten- 


tion at that time. Subjects having to do 
with marketing and research on bees and 
honey should form a major part of this 
program. The interest already shown 
would indicate that many beekeepers from 
the United States and Canadian prov- 
ineces will attend this convention for the 
exchange of ideas and suggestions for 
more protable beekeeping. Speakers for 
the meeting will be drawn largely from 
the membership of the organization.—J. 
A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 
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Support for American We commercial 
Honey Institute honey producers 

believe that a bet- 
ter opportunity has never been afforded 
to increase the demand for honey than 
through the far-reaching honey publicity 
of the American Honey Institute. Thus 
far we, members of the Michigan Bee 
keepers’ Association, are contributing 
$603.75 toward the Institute, but we are 
disappointed that other commercial bee- 
keepers’ associations in other states have 
not seen fit to take steps whereby their 
members also will pledge $1.00 per ton 
on all honey marketed, as we have dow. 
This matter has been given considerable 
publicity in the bee journals, and the re 
port of the Institute’s finance committee 
at the 
League meeting in Milwaukee last Feb 
ruary recommended this method of raising 


American Honey Producers’ 


funds. We believe that you really appre- 
ciate the publicity honey is being given 
by Miss Fischer and Dr. Barnard, and we 
believe you should be willing to contri- 
bute, as we have, on the $1.00 per ton 
basis. So far some of the equipment and 
container manufacturers, together with 
leading honey bottlers, have provided 90 
per cent of the money necessary to sus 
tain the Institute’s good work, but have 
reached the limit of what they ean afford 
to give toward this promotion work. Pres- 
ent income will not keep the Institute go- 
ing for many more months, and, unless 
the honey producers contribute a bigger 
part of the cost to operate, the American 
Honey Institute will have to discontinue 
its work. I shall be glad to tell how we se- 
eured our pledges, if you will drop me a 
line.—Russell M. Kelty, East Lansing, 
Mich. 
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Upper: Thousands upon thousands of visitors are attracted to the honey exhibit at the Ohio State 
Fair. Lower: The Governor of Ohio and other notables watch a honey demonstration given by Miss 
Fischer, of the American Honey Institute, and Miss Pickard of the Kellogg Company. In the fore- 
ground, left to right, Governor Cooper and Mrs. Cooper; Harry Silver, Secretary of State (Ohio), 
and Perry L. Green, director of agriculture (Ohio). Harvey Firestone, tire and rubber manufac- 
facturer, can be seen in the background at the right—the man with the straw hat. 
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Bees, Men and Things Pp 


(You may find it here) 





“That food-chamber is a very good 
swarm preventive, and it is easy to make 
increase without letting the bees swarm.” 

Jacob Niggeler, Hennepin County, Minn. 


“We have had no honey for two years 
in this district on account of brush fires 
burning the whole district out. But the 
brush has recovered and I expect a bump- 
er crop this year.”--H. Combourn, Aus- 
tralia, 


“If all beekeepers were compelled to 
buy a license, many small fellows would 
wake up and put their bees on a paying 
basis or go out of business, just as they 
choose.”—-Carl W. Shrum, Greenwood 
County, Kans. 


“It looks as though Kansas City, Mo., 
is the dumping ground for honey from 
the entire west, south and middle states. 
Honey sells so low that its purity is ques 
tioned. Drug stores handle it and sell it 
from 89 eents down to 55 cents for a 5 
pound pail. Some day we may see drug 
stores selling farming implements.”—W. 
F. Matthes, Cass County, Mo. 


“This is my second crop of honey. Four 
colonies last year gave me 24 gallons of 
honey and this year 16 gallons. Last year 
I saved two full supers for the bees. This 
year I saved five for them. The two supers 
saved over last year proved to be life 
savers. The bees were rarin’ to go but 
there was no wood to chop.”—Wesley W. 
Osborn, Montgomery County, III. 

“We do our markets a very- serious 
harm and place a large handicap thereon 
by letting the newspapers get hold of a 
lot of rot every now and then about the 
‘diseased condition’ of somebody’s old dir- 
ty bee hives. One could grow a whole 
saucerful of A. F. B. in the finest china 
ware and never cause the disease so often 
imagined by the readers of our political 
papers.”"—J. H. Sturdevant, Howard 
County, Nebr. 


“One bad thing about reading Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture in the winter is that 
it makes us want spring to come sooner 
so we can be out among the bees. If you 
could invent some way whereby a bee 
keeper could be put to sleep in the fall 
and awakened in the spring, how nice it 
would be, especially for our wives. There 
would be no growling around the house 


about the spring being late this year and 
wondering how the bees are getting along 
during the cold weather.”—E. A. Barn- 
hart, Hamilton County, Ohio. 


“Every once in a while some one says 
of something he eats, ‘I never tasted any- 
things so good.’ Now, of course, there are 
lots of good things to eat, but after all 
there is just one best. Allow me to tell you 
what it is. Take some good ripe yellow 
Indiana pawpaws, chop them up and put 
them into a bowl, cover with rich Jersey 
cream and, finally, pour on some liquid 
honey. I am telling the world it is good.” 

Jay Smith, Knox County, Ind. 


“T have had a wonderful season with 
my few colonies of bees, with promise of 
more good things to follow. I have ex- 
tracted some wonderful honey for color, 
density and taste. I think it was stored 
from a well-known tree, blue gum (not 
eucalyptus proper). Stringy bark and box 
are in bud, with blue gum still flowering. 
The latter seems to bloom over a period 
of two or three months, and the bees are 
very cross while storing from it.’—Les 
Hodge, Australia. 

“When the postman brought my last 
copy of Gleanings, the only thing I had in 
mind was J. E. Crane. When I saw that 
he had passed away, there was no sur- 
prise. When I was a child, he was writing 
about bees and for more years than I can 
remember I have turned to his page first. 
It is a wonder that he kept up with the 
times long after the others had passed on, 
and now in all the world there is not one 
to take his place.”—-L. A. Smith, Los An 
geles County, Calif. 

“T have used earbolie acid for handling 
bees for more than 30 years. My recipe 
for the solution is: one ounce Calvert’s 
No. 5 carbolic, one ounce glycerine, six 
ounces water. Sprinkle the solution on a 
cloth by means of a feather after shak- 
ing. I use a cloth tacked on one side of a 
wooden roller. This is convenient for 
spreading on top of hives and supers and 
for pulling the cloth out from between 
supers when putting on surplus boxes. 
Drying the hands with the cloth prevents 
the bees from stinging. The cloth on the 
roller can be used for many purposes. It 
does not need to be sprinkled every time 
it is used.”—William Hogg, Scotland. 
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Just News Pp a 
Editors 





The Utah Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its annual Winter meeting at Provo 


on December 4 and 5. 


The Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet at Casper on December 1, 2 and 
3, in the Hotel Townsend. 

The Indiana Association 


will hold its winter meeting at Indianap 
December 11 and 12. 


Beekeepers’ 


olis, 


W iseon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association will be held 


The annual convention of the 


_ 


in Madison, December 4 and 5. 


A new bee journal in the Portuguese lan 
guage published at Rua 13 de Maio N. 65, 
Est. de S. Brazil, South 
America, was launched in September. 


Limeira, Paulo, 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
will 


Saginaw on 


Michigan Association 
be held in 
December 8, 


ber 9. 


Miss Fischer two demonstrations 
a day at the honey display at the Mid- 
West Horticultural recently 
held at Shenandoah, Iowa. She also gave 
two radio talks on honey each day. 

Mr. Klem Wilkas, Dexterville, Wiscon- 
sin, has the honor of being the first indi- 
vidual beekeeper not contributing through 
an association, to contribute to the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute on the $1.00 per ton 
basis. 


Beekeepers’ 
two sections, at 
and at 


Adrian on Decem- 


gave 


Exposition 


The Liquor Control Board of Ontario, 
Canada, has asked amendment of the pro- 
vincial liquor act to permit the substitu- 
tion of honey for sugar in the manufac- 
ture of wine, as a means of using the sur- 
p'ys honey produced in the province in- 
stead of imported sugar. 

The 
mission 


United 
announces 


States Civil Service Com- 
examinations for an 
Associate Physiologist in Apiculture and 
an Associate Technologist in Honey, ap- 
plications to be on file with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission at Washington not later 
than December 10, 1930. 


A short course in beekeeping will be 
given by Purdue University during the an- 
nual agricultural conference on January 
12, 13 and 14, 1931. Prof. R. H. Kelty of 
the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
Prof. Paddock of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, will assist in this short course 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Report of 
the Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association 
for the year 1929, recently issued, is a 
book of 196 pages. In addition to the 
items coneerning the affairs of the asso- 
ciation, the report contains a large num- 
ber of valuable read at the last 
annual meeting. 


papers 


At the recent meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association, members present 
subscribed about $250 for the support of 
the American Honey Institute. The 
amounts subseribed were on the basis of 
$1.00 per ton of the season’s honey erop, 
the plan adopted by the Michigan -Bee- 


keepers’ Association last year. 


The University of Illinois has recently 
published a bulletin entitled, “Use of Hon- 
i Manufacture,” by P. H. 
Tracy, H. A. Ruehe and F. P. Sanmann. It 
contains a summary of a vast amount of 
research work in the use of honey in ice 
making 


ey in Iee-cream 


cream and gives formulas for 


honey ice cream commercially. 


The North Dakota State College of Ag 
riculture at Fargo, North Dakota, is of- 
fering a home-study course in practical 
beekeeping. The course is designed for be- 
ginners rather than experts. This as well 
as other home-study courses are free ex- 
cept for the cost of material 
dents are enrolled 
this country. 


used. Stu- 


from every state in 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Michigan State 
Agriculture, East Lansing, 
Michigan, for May, 1930, contains an ar- 
ticle, “Honey May be Used in Ice Cream,” 
by Prof. P. 8. Lucas of the Dairy Section. 
Prof. Lucas shows that the cost of honey- 
made ice cream compares favorably with 


College of 


that of ice cream made with sugar. 


The University of Manitoba at Winni- 
peg, will give its ninth annual winter 
short course in beekeeping, January 19 to 
30, 1931. The topies in this short course 
cover the entire field of beekeeping, espe- 
cially as applied to Manitoba conditions. 
It is expected that the Manitoba Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will convene immediately 
at the close of the short course, thus giv- 
ing the students an opportunity to attend 
the convention. 
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Honey for Christmas 


Hospitality is at its best during the 
Christmas season. Many keep open house, 
and friends and neighbors visit from one 
home to another. Re- 
freshments of cakes, 
cookies and fruit punches 
are always served. And 
when such refreshments 
are honey-made, they 
are really good and sat- 
isfy. 

Honey rightfully be- 
longs in your Christmas 
food. Christmas is one of the oldest cus- 
toms and honey is our oldest sweet so, of 
course, they belong together. 

But before I give you a few Christmas- 
hospitality menus, I want to discuss the 
adaptation honey has for the Christmas 
boxes, 

Little Christmas remembrances of 
home-made honey candies (when they con- 
tain honey they have that real good 
“home-made” taste) will be welcomed by 
many of your friends. Let the children 
help—gather them together some after- 
noon or evening. A real pre-Christmas 
party will result, and when the party is 
over you have delicious honey candies 
made and packed for your gifts. 





In addition to honey candies for your 
holiday packages, add sparkling honey 
jellies, tasty honey cookies, honey fruit 
cake mellowed and full of fruit flavor (no 
synthetic flavors, just natural ones), hon- 
ey popcorn balls, little jars of honey, and 
combs of honey. What could be more 
unique than a package of this type? Your 
friends will marvel at the contents of 
such a box and then later in January 
when you send them the recipes for these 
goodies and inform them that they too 
can make them if they will use honey, 
won’t they be surprised and appreciative! 
I know they will for I have tried it on 
my own friends. 

Really now nothing makes a more per- 
sonal gift than a gorgeous box of these 
choice delicacies that you yourself have 
brought to perfection. And, when first at- 
tractively wrapped in cellophane, daintily 
tied in gay Christmas wrappings, careful- 
ly packed in lithographed boxes, what 
more desirable gift can any one possibly 
receive? 


In packing for shipment through the 
mails, two good rules to remember are: 
first, pack flat, and second, keep packages 
from jostling one another in transit. Each 
layer should be kept straight, even, and 
flat by laying thicknesses of paper over 
the packages, if necessary. Prevent jolts 
and breakage by keeping each package 
firmly placed. Stuff crumpled paper into 
the cracks and crannies as this protects 
the boxes from colliding with one an- 
other. 

By means of cellophane we are able to 
protect comb honey, honey fruit cakes, 
honey cookies, and honey candy perfectly 
and still leave them visible. I am inform- 
ed that cellophane is made from the pur- 
est form of vegetable matter in the world. 
As a wrapping it protects against all 
kinds of dust and dirt. It keeps things 
fresh. Yet you can see all it covers just 
as if there was no wrapping at all. No 
guessing what’s inside the package. 


I love to wrap the little jars of honey 
in various colored cellophane. They look 
so attractive and one or two of these 
(which cost the beekeeper only a few 
cents) would really thrill the local home 
economics teacher. Why not let your 
youngsters present each one of ther 
teachers with such a Christmas remem- 
brance? And if you want to make them 
exceptionally nice tie them with ribbon 
like the Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation did for the American Home Eco- 
nomic Association favors. They looked so 
nice—you have to see them to appreciate 
their appearance. I can’t describe them. 


Christmas Open House Suggestions 
Menus 

Honey cider punch, honey all-bran spice 
cookies, honey snow balls, honey lemon 
julep, honey almond fingers, honeyed fruit 
strips, honey tea, honey pecan toast strips, 
mixed honey fruit salad, honey fruit 
mousse, honey tea cookies, honeyed pop- 
corn. 


Recipes 


Honey Cider Punch—2 packages Royal Cher- 
ry gelatin, 1% cup boiling water, 3% quarts 
cider, % cup honey, 1% cups water, 1-inch 
stick cinnamon, juice 4 lemons. Dissolve the 
Royal Cherry gelatin in the boiling water; and 
add to the cider and lemon juice. Add the hon- 
ey. Boil the water and cinnamon stick together 
for three minutes and add to the first mixture. 
Chill and just before serving add cracked ice 
and cup of diced honeyed orange strips. 


Honey All-Bran Spice Cookies—% cup short- 





m 


fr 


cu 
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ening, % cup honey, 1 egg (beaten), 1 cup 
Kellogg’s All Bran, 11% cup flour, % teaspoon 


1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon baking 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup chopped rai- 
and shortening. Add egg, All 
and raisins. Drop 
baking sheet, 
Bake in a mod- 
Yield: 


cloves, 
powder, % 
sins, Cream honey 
Bran, sifted dry ingredients 
by teaspoonfuls on a greased 
keeping them 2% inches apart 
erate oven (400° F.) about 30 minutes. 
2 dozen cookies 3 inches in diameter. 


Honey Snow Balls—Stone % pound of dates 
and put them through the food chopper alter- 
nately with % cupful of shelled walnuts. Add 2 
tablespoons honey and % teaspoonful salt. Shape 
into small balls about the size of butter balls. 
Roll in cocoanut. 


Honey Lemon Julep—1% cups honey, 1 quart 
of water, 1 cup water, few leaves of mint, juice 
of 4 lemons and 2 oranges. Simmer honey, wa 
ter, mint leaves. Let come to boiling point. Re- 
move mint and cool, add lemon juice and orange 
juice. Add water. Serve with ice and sprig of 
fresh mint. 


Honey Almond Fingers—Cream 
cupful butter and % cupful honey. Add 2 beat 
en egg yolks, 1 cupful pastry flour, 14% cupful 
finely chopped almonds. Mix thoroughly. Shape 
the dough into rolls about 3 inches long and as 
thick as a finger. Brush with honey and bake 
at 400° F. about 15 minutes. 


Honeyed Fruit Strips—-Remove peel 
oranges and cut in strips. Cover with water to 
which 1 teaspoon salt has been added. Boil 30 
minutes. Drain. Cover with fresh water and boil 
till peel is tender. Drain and pour over enough 
honey to cover usually from % cup to one cup. 
Let simmer very slowly until fruit peel is 
clear—about 45 minutes. Lay on waxed paper 
and let stand two or three days before using. 
Variations: Grapefruit peel or lemon peel may 
be prepared in the same manner. Roll the strips 
of honeyed peel in shredded cocoanut or chop 
ped nuts and serve as a confection. Coat the 
honeyed peel with dipping chocolate and place 


together % 


from 3 


four or five of these bean-like appearing con 
fections together and wrap in cellophane, tying 
with colored ribbons. A very attractive addi 
tion to any candy box. Make orange nut bread 


with the honeyed orange peel. Chop up and use 


in honey cookie mixtures. Chop in pieces and 
sprinkle over honey pound cake topped with 
honey meringue. Use in your honey lebkuchen. 

Honey Tea Cookies——Melt over fire one-half 


cup butter and stir into it one pound of honey 
and about one-half of a small nutmeg grated 
and the grated rind of two small lemons. Stir 
all together while over the fire, until well mix- 
ed, then let cool, place in refrigerator for four 
teen hours. Add enough flour to make a soft 
dough, about two cups will be about right with 
baking powder added in the proportion of a 
single teaspoonful to a cup of flour. Roll light- 
ly to one-fourth inch thick, cut in squares, tri- 
ankles, or round, sprinkle tops with chopped 
almonds. and bake at 400° F. until done. Serve 
cold with tea or supper. These little cakes keep 
fresh for ages if stored in a covered box. 


Honeyed Popcorn Balls—-Without honey pop- 
corn balls, the holiday confection assortment 
would not be complete so far as the children 
are concerned. Honey can be heated up to about 
245° F. without being greatly changed. If it is 
heated carefully most of the water is expelled. 
The honey then becomes hard on cooling and 
can be used for making popcorn balls. Dip the 
popped corn into the hot honey, shape into 
balls and cool. Wrap them in waxed paper and 
before packing in colored cellophane papers. 


Honey Candies——Without a generous supply 
of home-made candies, Christmas is indeed in- 
complete. The candies that taste the best are 
the kind that satisfy the best, the honey kind 
that mother and sister make. The flavor of hon- 
ey in candy plays a very important part in in- 
tensifying that candy taste we all like. Your 
eandies, whether fudge, chocolates, or nougats, 
make a favorable impression upon the palate 
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through the sheer deliciousness of that piece of 
goods, and this deliciousness comes through the 
proper blending of materials. In candies par- 
ticularly does honey blend most perfectly to 
produce fine flavors. The simplest of all can- 
dies when made with honey are out of the or- 
dinary. 

Honey Fruit Balls 
through food chopper 
cots (uncooked), 


Run any dried fruits 
prunes (uncooked), apri- 
dates, figs, raisins, peaches 
or pears. A very good combination is % cup 
prunes, % cup apricots and % cup dates, or 
% cup figs and % cup raisins. Nuts may be 
included. Add just enough honey to hold to 
gether. Butter the hands and shape into balls. 
Roll in chopped nuts or cocoanut 


Honey Fudge—2 cups sugar, 1 cup evaporated 
milk, 1 square chocolate (cut fine), ™ cup 
honey, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup nuts. Boil sugar, 
chocolate, salt and milk 5 minutes. Add honey 
and cook to the soft ball stage (235° F.) Add 
butter. Let stand until perfectly cool. Then 
beat until creamy. Add nuts, pour on buttered 
pan, and when hard cut in squares. Fudge of 
standard quality should be of a very smooth 
texture, not in the least granular and soft 
enough to cut into pieces without breaking. 
The pieces should be from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch thick. The use of honey is 
advisable because it gives the fudge a smoother 
texture and will aid in keeping it moist. The 
temperature at which fudge is beaten is a very 
important factor. Large sugar crystals will 
form and the fudge become grainy if stirred 
while hot. Always allow to cool—then the crys- 
tals will be small and the fudge creamy. 

Honey Divinity-—2 


cups sugar, % cup honey, 


1%, cup water, 2 egg whites, pinch of salt. Boil 
together the sugar, honey and water until the 
syrup spins a thread when dropped from a 
spoon (about 250° F.). Pour the syrup over 
the well beaten whites of the eggs, beating con 
tinuously and until the mixture crystallizes. 


Drop in small pieces on waxed paper. 

Honey Bittersweets——-Let a section of comb 
honey remain in the refrigerator about 24 hours 
before using for coating. Then dip the knife to 


be used for cutting in boiling water. Cut comb 
honey into pieces about % of an inch long 
and % inch wide. Place pieces on trays covered 


with waxed paper and chill for thirty minutes 
before coating. Be sure dipping chocolate is 
of proper temperature and then coat candy 
pieces just as in coating cream centers. Drop a 
walnut, pecan or almond en each piece. It re- 
quires a little practice to be able to turn out 
honeyed bittersweets that do not develop many 


honey leaks but you will find that one or two 
of these unusual chocolates packed in your 
candy boxes will indeed delight the receiver. 


Honey Cornflake Macaroons 
think of macaroons as cookies, they are really 
as delightful as any confection. Try this recipe 
and be convinced. 1 egg white beaten very stiff. 
Add % to % cup of honey slowly and beat 
while adding until meringue is stiff. Into this 
stir 2 cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, % cup chop- 
ped almonds and 1 cup shredded cocoanut. 
Drop by spoonfuls (use tablespoon of measur- 
ing spoon set because bow! is deep) on cookie 
baking sheet and bake until done, using a mod- 
erate oven (about 15 to 20 minutes). 


While many 


Christmas giving does not necessitate 
the exchange of expensive gifts. There is 
charm in the carefully cooked home-made 
gift, daintily packed. It represents time 
and thought, and is always received with 
appreciation. 

Beekeepers and your “women-folks” 
please give honey and honey-way foods 
this year for Christmas. 

A Merry Christmas to you all. 
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Extracting Honey Without an Extractor 

Question.—How can I extract the honey from 
my one colony without spoiling the combs and 
without an extractor!—Joe Bader, Illinois. 


Answer.—There is no way known of ex- 
tracting honey from combs without injur- 
ing them except by means of centrifugal 
force, as in the honey extractor. You can 
get most of the honey out by slicing the 
combs down to within about one-eighth of 
an inch of the septum, then draining the 
sliced-off portion and also the remainder 
of the comb in the frame, doing this in a 
warm room. By leaving the cells at least 
one-eighth of an inch deep, the bees will 
quickly rebuild the cell walls if these 
combs are given back during a honey 
flow. 


Food Chamber Above Excluder 
Question.—Will the bees get the honey from 
the food chamber if a queen excluder is be- 
tween the brood chamber and the food cham- 
ber? I want to keep the queen out of the food 
chamber by means of the excluder if the bees 
can get the food and bring it down through 

the excluder.—J. B. Blosser, Michigan. 
Answer.—-Instead of carrying the honey 


down from the food-chamber through the 
excluder, the cluster gradually moves up- 
ward and envelops more honey as it is 
used. There have been cases of very weak 
colonies moving upward through an ex- 
cluder during winter, leaving the queen 
to perish below. However, with strong 
colonies well provisioned, this would not 
occur. Most beekeepers remove the ex- 
cluder in the fall. Even if the brood is ex- 
tended into the lower portion of the food- 
chamber in the spring, no harm is done. 
Modifying Color of Honey 

Question.—What is used for coloring honey 
to be sold in glass!—Henry Lind, New York. 

Answer.—-Packers bring about the de- 
sired color by blending honey of dif- 
ferent colors. There is such a wide va- 
riety of colors of honey produced in this 
country that packers are able to put up 
honey having the same appearance in 
glass year after year by blending. A 
standard flavor is also obtained in the 
same way. 


Making Honey Butter 
Question.—Please send instructions for mak- 
ing honey butter—E. D. Green, Ohio. 


Answer.—If by the term “honey but- 
ter” you mean a combination of honey 
and butter, this can be made for home 
use simply by warming the butter to 
make it soft enough to work, mixing with 
it an equal volume of honey, then cooling 
it to cause it to become firm. Such a mix- 
ture must be kept in a cool place since 


otherwise the honey and butter will sepa- 
rate. The honey butter that is being put 
out by some of the large creameries is 
made by a secret process. If you have in 
mind what is sometimes called cream of 
honey, this is made by running granulated 
honey through a grinder to crush the crys- 
tals. This gives it a fine, creamy appear- 
ance. Similar results can be brought about 
by stirring the honey at frequent inter- 
vals during the process of granulation, 
thus breaking up the crystals so that the 
product has a creamy appearance. 


Keeping Bees Near Orchards 
Question.—Before I engage in the bee busi- 
ness, | would like to know if there would be 
any danger of my bees getting poisoned by 
visiting orchards where various sprays are used. 
—O. A. Row, Oklahoma. 


Auswer.—When the spraying is done at 
the proper time, there is practically no 
loss of bees by poisoning; but if the spray 
is applied while the trees are in full 
bloom, as is done in some cases, many 
bees are killed. In the case of dusting in- 
stead of spraying, the dust sometimes 
drifts to adjacent fields where honey 
plants may be in bloom, and the bees in 
great numbers are sometimes killed in this 
way. When the orchardist does not apply 
the spray until after 90 per cent of the 
petals are down, there is, under ordinary 
conditions, no perceptible injury to the 
bees; but in large commercial orchard re- 
gions there-is danger of the bees being 
poisoned by spraying some trees too early, 
unless the orchardist is willing to co-op- 
erate with the beekeeper and apply the 
spray at the right time in the right man- 
ner to prevent killing the bees. Since the 
bees are necessary for proper pollination 
of the orchard, the orchardist should al- 
ways be willing to co-operate in this way. 

Bees Leave Hive During Cold Weather 

Question——On quite cold days some bees 
come out, fall in the snow, and die. I never 
see any of them get back into the hive. Is this 


natural or have | packed the hives too warm? 
-Frank Vert, Michigan. 


Answer.—Bees that leave the hive when 
it is too cold for them to fly safely this 
early in the winter are, in most cases, old 
bees that leave the hive to die. In colo- 
nies that have a large proportion of old 
bees at the beginning of winter, this is 
quite normal and need cause no alarm. 
Later, after the bees have been confined 
to their hives for some time, some of them 
may leave the hive as you describe as a 
result of consuming a poor grade of honey 
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during cold weather when they can not 
take cleansing flights. The bees then be- 
come quite restless, raise the temperature 
within the hive by their exertion, and 
wear themselves out rapidly. This condi- 
tion does not occur, as a rule, until Feb- 
ruary unless the stores are unusually poor. 
Bees regulate the temperature within the 
hive, or, rather, within the cluster, to suit 
themselves regardless of the amount of 
packing used. When the hive is heavily 
packed, they simply generate less heat 
since the heat is not lost as rapidly as 
when the hive is poorly packed. 


Chinese Vitex Trees 


Question.—What is your opinion of the Chi 


nese vitex as a honey plant!—J. Hauck, Mis 

souri. ; ; 
Answer.—The Chinese vitex tree was 

recently introduced into the United 


States by the Bureau of Plant Industry. It 
has a long period of bloom and reports in- 
dicate that it yields nectar freely. It is 
said to be especially adaptable to condi- 
tions in the southwestern states where it 
is being grown to some extent in an ex 
perimental way. If sufficiently abundant 
in parts of the country favorable to its 
growth, it would no doubt be an important 
honey plant. 


Question.—Some of the honey that was 
stored here this season was bitter and not 
salable. Can you tell me what this bitter honey 
comes from!?—Garland Hardison, North Caro 
lina. 

Answer.—One souree of bitter honey in 


the southern states is bitter 
weed. Honey from this source alone is so 
bitter that it 


is mixed with honey 


several of 
not be eaten, and if it 
other 
it renders the honey unsalable on account 


ean 
from sourees 
of its extreme bitter taste. Another source 
of bitter honey is chinquapin. Honey from 
these two sources is usually kept separate, 
and is used for feeding bees during the 
spring brood-rearing period. It appears to 
be entirely satisfactory for this purpose. 
Preventing American Foul Brood 
Question.—When American foul brood is dis 
covered in a neighborhood, what can be done 
to prevent one’s bees from getting it? A. P 
Tucker, Illinois. : 
Answer.—Oné of the first things to do 


is to get the beekeepers of the locality to- 
gether to make an investigation to learn 
where the disease exists. The beekeepers 
of the locality should then immediately 
delegate some one to write for the group 
to the state inspector of apiaries, asking 
him to visit the locality and clean up the 
disease before it spreads to other apiaries. 
The name and address of the various state 
inspectors are given on our “Who’s Who” 
page in the May, 1930, issue of this jour- 
nal, The diseased colonies in the neigh- 
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borhood should then be disposed of ac- 
cording to the directions of the inspector. 
In case it is impossible for the inspector 
to visit the locality at once and only a few 
colonies are found in the neighborhood, 
these should be disposed of without delay 
in accordance with the inspector’s writ- 
ten directions. 
Honey for Automobile Radiators 

Question.—-Has the use of honey ever been 
found satisfactory in automobile radiators as 
an anti-freeze solution!—Ralph M. Musser, 
West Virginia 

Answer.—Several years ago many tried 
a mixture of honey and water in various 
proportions according to the climate of 
the locality. Some were pleased with the 
solution while others experienced diffi- 
culty. The chief difficulty is that a very 
heavy solution, made of equal parts of 
honey and water for very cold climates, 
fails to circulate properly until the motor 
has warmed up. Another difficulty is that 
if the cooling system has a leak, the hon- 
ey solution messes things up. However, a 
mixture of honey, aleohol and water, when 
properly used, gives good results as an 
anti-freeze mixture. The honey prevents 
to a large extent the evaporation of the 
aleohol, so that it is not necessary to add 
aleohol at frequent 
winter as is 


intervals during the 
the case ‘alcohol and 
water alone are used. A mixture of equal 


when 


parts by volume of honey, aleohol and 
water, makes a good anti-freeze solution 
provided the tight 
throughout. 
Tough Combs in Sections 
Question..—_What could cause the 
sections of comb honey to be tough? 
Wells, Ohio 
Answer. If 


cooling system is 


comb in 
Paul A. 


reared in 
sections as sometimes happens (especially 


brood has been 
when narrow starters are used in the see- 
tions instead of full sheets of foundation 
resulting in drone comb below the start 
er) the filled with honey 
after the brood emerges, in which case it 
would be tough on account of the cocoons 


comb may be 


left in the cells by the young bees. Such 
comb would marketable. 
There is quite a difference in the quality 
of the comb in comb honey, depending on 
the character of the honey flow and weath- 
er conditions. Sometimes the comb is ex- 
ceedingly delicate and fragile, the mini- 
mum amount of wax being used; under 
the may be de- 
scribed as somewhat tough owing to the 
larger amount of wax used. As a rule, the 
comb is more delicate when built during 
a heavy honey flow than when built dur- 
ing a slow honey flow. 


honey not be 


other. conditions, comb 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate 7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding 


YOULL HAIMA HALE | Wilt 


HONEY FOR SALE 

‘*‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions. 

STURDEVANT clover honey, St. Paul, Nebr 

CLOVER extracted. F. W. 
ville, N. Y¥ 

FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey. 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

WHITE clover comb, fancy and No. 1 white. 
F. B. Sherman, Edgerton, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

CARLOAD of clover honey, cheap. John 
Burghardt, Grand Island, Nebr. 

STEWART'’S honey. Sample and prices free. 
Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, 

CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr. 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Delicious table honey in barrels. 
P. W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


Lesser, Fayette 


CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. pails, 60-Ib. 
cans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

FOR SALE Clover basswood honey in 60 
Ib. cans. J. W. Grady, Orchard Park, N. Y 

1930 CROP finest white clover extracted 
honey. Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Towa. 

HONEY—New York State extracted white 
clover, 60-lb. can, $6.00. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, 
_ me 





~ HONEY — Clover, clover basswood, buck- 
wheat, 60-lb. cans. Henry Williams, Romuius, 
a. Bs 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

OKIO’S finest extracted white clover honey. 
Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison 
Cloverdale, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hon 
ey, case or carioad. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St.. New York City. 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. 
J. Stahiman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey, 9c per Ib. 
in 60-Ib. cans. 12—5-lb. pails, $7.25. Sample, 
15¢. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 

FOR SALE—tThree cars white and light am- 
ber in 60-lb., 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il, 


FOR SALE—-A-1 diamond clear clover ex 
tracted honey, new crop, $9.00 per case, 120 
pounds. Virgil Weaver, Moville, la. 


FOR SALE—Michigan finest white clover 
honey, in new cans and cases. Sample, 15c. C. 
E. Glover, Kalamazoo, Mich., R. R. 6. 


FOR SALE-——Clover honey, one case, 120 
Ibs., $12.00; 5 cases, $56.00; 10 cases, $106 
Fred. Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—New crop clover basswood hon 
ey in new cans, case lots, 9c; ton, 8%c. Leroy 
C. Keet, 1003 Leroy St., Watertown, N. Y. 


FINEST quality clover-basswood extracted 
honey, packed in new cans and cases. Write for 
sample and prices. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover comb, 4%x4% 
sections; and extracted in 60-lb. cans. Also 
buckwheat in 60-lb. cans. C. Holm, Genoa, II}, 


HEAVY bodied, water-white sweet clover 
honey, in case or carlots. Sample, 10c. CG. §S 
Engle, 1610 4th Ave., South, Fargo, North Da 
kota. 


DELICIOUS honey, light sweet clover or 
the heartsease, 10c per lb. in 60-lb. cans; 10- 
Ib. pails, $1.50. Arthur Thayer, Superior, Neb. 


NEW crop clover-basswood honey in new 60 
lb. cans, and 5-lb. pails; also buckwheat in 
kegs and 60-lb. cans. H. B. Gable, Romulus, 
= = 


OUR fifty-second annual honey crop now 
ready. A case or a car of Michigan clover ex- 
tracted honey in new 60's. J. N. Harris, St. 
Louis, Mich. 


WRAPPED comb honey, white, $4.50; buck- 
wheat, $3.75; 24 boxes. Ask for prices on buck 
wheat in kegs or 60-lb. tins. Albert Borning, 
Interlaken, N. Y. 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend in new cans 
and cases. Carlots or less, also buckwheat hon- 
ey in kegs and cans. Sample on request. B. B. 
Coggshall, Groton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—A-No. 1 white clover basswood 
blend extracted honey, 120 lbs. per case. State 
quantity wanted and I will quote price. Leonard 
S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In new 60-Ilb. cans, 
for lle a lb. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or ex 
press postpaid, for $2.50 a can. Sample by 
mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—New crop, raspberry and bass- 
wood blend honey in new 60-lb. cans, heavy 
body and a very fine grade, $10.00 per case 
of 2—60-lb. cans. Earl L. Baker, Lake City. 
Mich. 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo. 


WE are now shipping new crop clover ex 
tracted honey. New cans with 2%-inch screw 
caps. Of course, it’s ‘‘Townsend Quality.’’ Say 
how much you can use and we will be pleased 
to quote you our best price. E. D. Townsend & 
Sons, Northstar, Michigan 
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CLOVER extracted. Case or carload. Oscar 


Schmidt, R Bay City, Micl 

FOR SALI Extracted honey. Samples free. 
lav Smith. Rout }, Vincennes, Ind. 

CLOVER 7 ill blend, 6c. Samples 
15c each, Edward Klein, Gurnee, Ill 

VHITE comt oney wrapped or plain 4 
grade VV I > ' Va rg 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend and amber ex 


racted hone Ger I. Sowarby, Cato, N. 

WHITE comb fa sweet ¢ er honey i 
24 st or $3.85 Marsalek Apiaries, Cadam 
Nebr 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD er nd amber ex 
tr ted e) ro R Brad Meridia: 
N y 

1 t ; 2 ( 

! tat 8c. N ea T \. J. Wilsor 
Ilamyr d, N. ¥ 

CHOLCE clover and ba vood blend extract 
1 honey in sixties; also light amber, Leland 
Farnsworth Davisor Micl 

RUCKWILEAT honey n 60-lb. ear Re Ib 


ind 18 r f } 

I h Yr ur Mict 

RASPBERRY end, ¢ car “ n case 
$10. tor t 8 lb. pail 2 in case 


OR \ York S ht hon 
. jualit ) } 1 f b. car Sar 
' | | \ Kator N y 
. rot ha ood blend honey pach 
ad in new ¢ " . Write for prices. Sample 
1 MI er 7 " Kx x lowa, Route 4 


SIXTY CASES of buckwheat honey in new 
. Py Case Qualitv guaranteed W 
{ St Schenectady, N. Y¥ 


COMI ONT mber ind mixed amber 
S ’ l t \lso sm amount 


; 
ti 
ks. Springboro 


FOR § , cl ba od 
( \ te pr ‘ or ree 
‘ } if ’ —f \l ' 
Ny ( Ol } ewood blend h ‘ 
‘ } t in kegs d 
60 " Vy t rice on case iriots 


8 a I far te comt $4.0 
\ g f ou bu ! 
II ird ¢{ T H mil N . 

NEW YORK State com} nd extracted hor 

‘ kw i | lover in\ quantity i 
package Five-pound pails our specia!t 

\. I. Root ¢ f Syracuse 124 Williams St 
Sy " N. ¥ 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend. also. straight 
huekwheat. and some mild buckwheat, that is 
hlended t weet clover. All of superior qual 
tv, packed in 60-lb. cans. Earl Rulison, R. D 


FOR SALE Well ripened white sweet clo 
one Don’t let vour customers be without 
honey The tock we furnish will please them 


Write toda for price Colorado Honev Pro 


ducer Association, Denver, Colo 

COMB nd extracted honey chunk hone 
extracted | ey in 10 sizes of glass, 2%, 5, 1 
and 60-Ib ns. Livest labels in U. S. or pla 
Special combination sales case free with $25.0 
ind $50.00 order Write for free samples, 
prices and llustrated cireular showing our 
package Gr ld Honey Co., Madison, Ohio 
YT S A 
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HONEY—Clover extracted in new 60s. Wes 
Johnston, Port Hope, Micl 


CHOICE white clover extracted honey, any 
quantity. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 


BEST northern Michigan honey, car or less 


ced to sel George Jaquays, East Jordar 
Mich 


FOR SALE—Clover-basswood blend in 60 
car and buckwheat in 165-lb. kegs. Write 
ill quote low price 


l Sample, 
Stevens, Venice Center, N ; 


NO l clover comb hone $4.50 per case 
No. 2 clover, and amber too dark, $3.50 pet 
‘ 25 case lots 1% off »0 case lots, 10° 


off Clover extracted n 60-lb. cans, %&« H. G 
(uirit Bellevue Oh 
FOR SALE—No. 1 white 


imt 


comb, $4.25; light 
* comb, $3.75 fancy buckwheat comt 
) ver case of 24 boxes, packed in carriers 
of 6 cases. White extracted, 8c Ib buckwheat 
extracted, Te Ib n 60-lb. cans. Carlton D 
Iloward, 50 Lafayette Ave., Geneva, N. Y. 


_HONEY We sell the best. Comb in carrier 











of eight cases each extracted, basswood, buck 
heat. sweet clover hite lover and light 
imber, Tell us what you can use for prices 
\. I. Root Compar f Chicago, 224-30 W 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill 


FANCY white white 
Ae) } , $3.50 


comb, $4.50 case: No. 1 
$4.1 No. 2 white, amber, or buckwheat 


1930 crop. Have some 1929 crop at 50¢ pe 
ase ess whicl s n good conditio1 Clove 
extracted, 8 M« buckwheat, &« n 60-lh. ear 
C. B. Howard. Geneva. N. ¥ 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE All our hor 
producing friends hould take note of the 

following from the Guarantee and Advert 


g Conditions’’ of Gleaning n Bee Culture 
\W vill not guara iny honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and dvise ill beekee} 
er ell for eash ! r ¢ ( OO. DD. tern 
except when the buver i thoroug! estab 
shed } credit with the seller 

HONEY vanted ! exchange fo ickag 
bee Carl lo I ! & Stone Ml 

mn. Ok 

WANTED-—Car-l te and extra gh 
imber clover hone bDuvate Brow! 


Branch, N. J * 
HONEY WANTED—Will exchange package 

bees for white honey or will pay cash A. W 

Nations, Donna, Texas 

WANTED Clover honey in any quantity ex: 


tracted nd sample ind lowest cash price 


F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. ¥ 
HONEY WANTED White clover and buck 


vheat extracted. Submit sample and price. Ros 
coe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York 

WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
tity shipp ng point and price Mail sampl 
Hamilton, Wallace & Brvant. los Angeles 
Calif 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of whité 
honey n 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quot 
lowest cash price for ame. J. S fulkley iy 
mingham, Mict 


WANTED Shipments of old combs and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound fo: 
vax rendered. The Fred W Muth Co Pear! 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

WANTED—Melezitose honey. A type of hor 
ey gathered by the bees from an exudation or 
serub pine or Douglas fir trees. which cervstal 
lizes in the comb within a few days after stor 


age. For further particulars, write Digestive 
Ferments Company, 920 Henry St Detroit 


Mich 


pr 
qu 
pl 
De 
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FOR SALE 


Mr 


B-SHIPPING CAGES, ‘‘Standard’’ 
ers, made to order. Dr. Stiles, 


and oth 
Box 422, Hous 


ton, Texas. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FINEST quality, large dark northern per 
bred mink for breeding purposes. None better 


n the Northwest We invite vour inspection 
Black Beauty Fur Farm, Grand Meadow, Mint 

BEST quality bee 
prompt shipment 
quest. We take 


supplies, 
Illustrated 
beeswax in 


attractive prices 
catalog upon re 
trade for bee sup 


plies. The Colorado Honey Producers Assoc 
Denver, Colo 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages Root quality bee supplie both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M 53, fifty miles north 


of Detroit 
Mich 


Hamilton Bee Supply Ce Almont 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


METAI ll sto} 
the WIRI 
SAGGED 


EYELETS in your frames wi 

SAG which is responsible for most 
COMBS METAL EYELETS per 

1000, 60« Handy tool for nserting eyelet 

25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co 


Ogden, Utah 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if 
sale in these column must 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a 
eate of health from 1uthorized bee in 
spector at ] 


time of sale 
TESTED 


idvertised fs 
either be guara) 


certin 


some 


[Italian queens, $1.00 each; 12 for 


$10.00. Ship now anywhere. D. “W Howell 
Shellman, Ga 
VITEX trees for sale 30 to 36 inch trees 


50c postpaid. State Stallsmith 


Galena, Kans 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
throughout the year. HONEYVILLE 
APIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif 
TWO bee men in southern package belt wish 
to buy large bee outfit in l 
belt. Gleaning Box 71 


PACKAGE BEES 


inspected, Joe 


line-bred Italian queens 


QUEEN 


midwestern clover 
Medina, Ohio 


For April and May de 


livery. Write for price, guarantee ete lhe 
Crowwille Apiaries, Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La 

1931 Caucasian queens from best imported 
breeders. Pri list nd circular on request 


Lewis & Tillery Bee Co 
COLONIES IN CAGES on 
price. No disease and safe 
[Inquire particular Dr 
ton, Tex 
FOR SALE 
and ROOT 
PLIES 
town, Pa 
FOR SALE—30 Italian bees equip 
ped for extracted and comb honey. Supplies for 
30 more, Guaranteed free from disease. J 


Greenville, Ala Rt. 6 

combs at low 

arrival guaranteed 
” 


Stiles, Box 422, Hous 

TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 

QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
, CG 


Prompt service G. Lauver, Middle 


olonie 


nedy, Jamestown, Ala 

BEE SUPPLY SALE Jest quality standard 
bodies with frames, lots of 50 it 90¢ each; 
Jumbo $1.00 Hoffmar frames $37.50 per 


new. satisfaction guaran 
shipment. Send for free 
Northern Bee & Honey 
Minn, 


1000 All equipment 
teed. We make prompt 
price list today. The 
Co., North St. Paul 
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FOR SALE—-A moder: 

in the heart of Alabama’s 
tion. 200 colonies of bees 
disease. 70 acres of land 
ticulars write M., 


queen-rearing outfit 
queen-rearing sec 
guaranteed free from 
good house. For par 
Honoraville, Ala 

25 COLONIES of Italian bees with full line 


of supplies for operating 100 colonies for comb 


and extracted honey. Certificate of inspection 
from authorized inspector will be furnished at 
time of sale. Would like 


good fishing and hunt 
ing ground near lake or exchange f¢ what 
Ernest W. Peterson, Sandwich, II] 
| 


FARMS, HOMES, LAND, ETC. 


Advertisements under 
ndividuals 


this head inserted for 
real estate igencies 
Individuals advertising in this department must 
give bank references 

FOR SALE 6-room house with 14 
Fairhope, Baldwin County, Ala 
fronting on Mobile Bay 
ind bees. M, Michaels 


only not for 


’ ncres at 
Fine locatior 
[deal place for poultry 
Fairhope, Ala 


FOR SALE-——Two irrigated farms, at a little 
over half real value 160 acres, farmed, but no 
building 80 acres, good improvements; good 

hools, good roads and good climate. Bees do 
fine here. All kinds crops a success. Write for 


description ind 
Colorado 


terms. G. Crowfoot, Sedwick 


EXCHANGE 


FOR EXCHANGE—Good used cai Cash 
honey. E. W. Peiree Cx Zanesville, Ohic 

WILL EXCHANGE pa ige bee ucleus « 
queens at reduced prices for frame ind founda 
tions. Crenshaw County Apiaric Rutledge Ala 

NORTHERN beekeeper will exchange sei 
vices during package season for bees und 
queens. Reference furnished. Earl Emmor O4 


Higham St St. John Mich 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE 


tails 


money honey Write for dé 

Jessup Honey Farms, Carmel, Indiana 
DRY weather-vine Honey finest produced 

doe not granutate H \ Ro S, I msvV le Ind 


selling 


\ BUSINESS of our own from y« home 
for men or womer Steady employment. Home 
made nadie demand all sor Deliciou 
fla ‘ I rvwhere t ra candy 

ul big cash profit firs 

, nating busi taught 
manufacturer. Free illus 
i ¢ d . Desk J 
{ 

















Root Queens and 
Bees 


This is simply to 
everywhere that we 
producing 












remind beekeepers 
intend to continue 
selling queens and bees 
next season. It is our aim to furnish the 
best stock obtainable. Good queens mean 
much in securing the maximum honey 
crop. Prices will be announced later 


The A. |. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


and 
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Aeppler Display’0 
Wrappers 


The Modern Merchant Believes in the 
Open Display of Goods. Have Every 
Section a Display Case. 


WRAP COMB HONEY AND KEEP IT CLEAN 
DISPLAY’O wrappers are the only mechani- 
cal wrappers on the market; require sealing on 
one end only. Automatic machines have done 
three-fourths of the work for you! A thing of 
. . beauty, practical and eco- 
nomical. Can be hand 
wrapped three times as 
fast as flat wrapped. For 
quantity work, use our 
machine. The cellophane 
used in DISPLAY’O wrap- 
pers is 50 per cent HEAV- 
IER than the cellophane in 
competitive wrappers. 
Strength is a requirement 
of a GOOD wrapper. 





PRICES. Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 
BO Gee Se ccccsas $1.10 $4.95 $ 9.80 
For 4%4x1', 1.20 5.40 10.70 
Por 4x5x1% 1.20 5.40 10.70 


All penaepestesinn charges prepaid to any ad- 


dress in the S. and Canada. Sample wrapper 
sent prepaid : any address for 5c. Wrap comb 
honey and pack in Corrugated Case at no great- 
er cost! 


comb honey in corrugated cases and 
save money. In comparative drum tests, the 
wooden case and honey was completely damaged 
in one drop, whereas, honey packed in Corru- 
gated Cases after twelve drops showed less dam- 
age to both case and honey! 

Cut labor costs; no nailing of cases! Wrap 
comb honey and pack in Aeppler cases at no 
greater cost than wooden cases. 

COMB HONEY PACKAGING MACHINE 

The only practical comb honey packaging 
machine on the market. Manufactured to last a 
life time. Price $8.75 prepaid to any address 


C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


(Sole Manufacturers and Jobbers) 





KERLIN LEGHORN CHICKS 
40-page book free Describes—quotes 
low prices, ““KertinQuality”:Trapne sted. 
Contest Winners. Greatest winter layers. 
Disease free. Highest quality. Low 
cost. Free feed with chick order. Big 
discount. Chicks—stock—supplies. 

Kerlin’s Poukry Farm, 216 Walnut Road, Centr< nall, Pa. 














Queens 


Booking orders for 1931 


Our old reliable 3-banded Italians have 
a reputation. They satisfy. Circular free. 


John G. Miller 


723 C St. Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Get Running’s Bees 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 
ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 
quantity. 
Address until January 1 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 
After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Ala. 





Package Bees 


For April and May delivery. Special 
price for December orders. 


The Mangham Apiaries 


Mangham Louisiana 














Pouttry wliae Vat ISSUES 2° 


Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your name and 
address and mail! it to us with 2Sc., (stamps or coin) 
tor the — 12 issues - rican ry Journal 
533 So. Clark Stree Chicago, Iinois 

















We have wound up a very 
successful season and wish to 
thank our patrons for the same. 
We shall be in the market for 
1931 with bees in 2-lb. pack- 
ages with queen for $3.00. 


Booking orders now for 1931 
delivery. 


WARNER & JONES 
HAMMOND, 
LA. 
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Package Package Bees 


ee Nuclei, 





Bees 


Shall price or quality be your 
guide? We combine both and spare and 
neither labor nor expense to give Italians 
you the best quality and service at 


a price that will please you. Orchard Packages 


We are booking orders now for ‘ . . 
@ are | ns ders 1 : Are you satisfied with average yields, 


high-grade Italian bees and queens or do you want to harvest bumper crops! 
for spring delivery. Attractive One customer reports 39,000 pounds 
prices on early orders. Let us quote from 105 colonies, some wintered over 
3 Seg. titv. Y . t some package bees, all headed with our 
you on any quantity. You can no queens. 

buy better bees or queens. Satisfac- Another averaged over 250 pounds 
tion guaranteed. | from 35 colonies, mostly package bees 


shipped May 2nd. One of thes: packages 
stored 440 pounds. 

Over 20 years with the bees. Write 
for prices. Let us quote you. 


If in need of queens now we can 
furnish at $1.00 each. 

Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s i 
Wired Non-Sag Foundation. , 
The Crowville Apiaries 

York Bee Company J. J. Scott, Prop. 
Jesup Georgia Winnsboro, La., Rt. | 


__—_ 

















_t 















































Jensen's 1931 Package Bees 


and Queens 
PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


We thank you for your valued patronage the past season. Your confidence in 
our ability to serve you; your appreciation of good stock, reasonable prices, 
prompt shipments and service aimed to please, has enabled us to increase our 
capacity over 266 per cent in the past two years. WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

We here and now solicit the continued patronage of all our old customers, 
and any others who want the very best in packages and queens. 

“It’s a privilege to support the American Honey Producers’ League and 
Kellogg’s.” 

The coupon below brings our prices, quantity and early order discounts, 
and other information. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. 


Home of “Magnolia State” Bees and Queens 


seneoatensus COUPON osee 
Gentlemen:—Without obligation send me your descriptive literature and 
quote me on the following: ( ) (2 or 3 lb.) packages of bees. ( ) Queens. 


ME: 26-6 wb Ads od 46h be Shake thee kh es Cea dle his wks bs ee ph ele ae 
EL © an 4-5-4 a te We Yon al oe kOe dct Sek tae a ie: atte as we Gomarend kate ae ae eee sbeee 



































SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Oontinued from page 744.) 


sistant rabbit business. But best of all is 
talk Roots may not need a single extry 
man in their lumber yard all winter be- 
cause of a big stock on hand due to poor 
business due to drout. If it only turns out 
Yrue that will be the biggest thing me 
and Ab ever had to be happy over Thanks 
givin. How we do hope so and hope for 
just another such summer next year to 
be thankful for next Thanksgivin and 
the next year after too and so on. Then 
another thing, I am thankful over is more 
and more recognishun by the big bugs in 


beekeepin. Here comes along a letter 
straight to me from Mister D. D. Stover 
in Mississippy sayin as how I am ever 


lastinly right in endorsin his idee of send 
in the queens right along in the bee pack- 
ages already introduced by just mixin 
bees from two or three hives when makin 
up the package. It saves two or three days 
to the queens layin and a lot of work and 
fuss, he says. Also he says that old Deyell 
who has Roots bee and queen business in 
charge or discharge may wake up in about 
it hisself. Be 
sides Stover writin me there is Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Frost of West Newton, Mass., as 
submits a kind of for 
comb honey right in a extraetin 
Old Demuth 
write him it aint. The idee is 


50 years and begin doin 


new frame pro 
duein 
super. L say its and 
Root 


a wide 


good. 
Ernie 
frame 
and then shovin 


brood for puttin section 
the frame full 


of sections right in among the extractin 


boxes in 
frames so makin a sure fire comb honey 
harvest. The secret in his comb frame is 
one loose lower corner as fastens together 
just as simple by a square bent piece of 
two the 
frame one about a inch above and one to 
the the corner. It works 
easy in puttin the section boxes in the 
frame and protects ’em too. Its slicker 
than a pigs ear. All the trouble about it 
Mr. Frost 
will patent it and then they are out of 
the frame business. Me and he are takin 


tin as fastens into slots cut in 


side of loose 


with Roots is they are afraid 
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the whole proposishun up together now 
lookin to a patent and if we don’t make 
Roots squeal like a whole drove of pigs 
under a fence then I aint no guesser. It 
looks big now and another somethin to 
be thankful for. 

Dr. G. R. Hickok, M. D., of Lakin, Kan., 
beekeepin as is 
comin to recognize me and writes about 
me and Jay Smith to Roots and they get 
jealous and mad and wont publish what 
He was visitin me and Ab and 
Jay Smith recent and wrote Roots after 
gettin home he never had no time to visit 
them nor Demuth, nor old Deyell, all high- 
matter between 
Hickok, despite nobody 


is another big bug in 


he says. 


brows. That’s what’s the 
Doe. 
a better piece about anybody 
than he did about me and Jay Smith. 
OLD DRONE. 


them and 


ever writ 


I hope somebody has a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year, but it aint 
ever me. Sinee the above was writ the 
news comes that Roots begun takin on 
extry men in the lumber yard. O. D. 

TOE Wi ee 
TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 781.) 
the question for discussion at our bee- 
keepers’ meetings will be concerning 


which size mesh gives best results. Sorry 
I could not get this information on win- 
tering to you in time for this season, but 
before next winter comes the style will 
probably change anyway. 
HOUT 
A BEEKEEPER TOLD IT 


(Continued from page 773.) 


ULL Ub 


keeping down grass. Cows are clumsy and 
prefer the grass long, while horses are 
quite the contrary. But horses are very 
fond of the leaves and shoots of grape- 
fruit for this reason I moved 
my hives to the open. Sometimes they get 
stung, but as the pain is less than that of 
some flies they do not mind much. They 
generally graze among the hives during 
the night.—J. Brown, Villarica, Paraguay. 


trees, so 











£. 8. SPITZER, Pres. 


E.R. ROOT, Vice Pres 


Hw. E. AYLARD, Cashier 





{3 HOME 
OF THE f 
HONEY BEE financial ease. 


makes the way easy. 





























REGULAR banking deposits are the way to 
Our Banking-by-Mail plan 


POSIT BAN 






COMPAN 
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Get our hard-time prices | 
on Superior Italian Bees, 
Queens, and high quality 
Bee Supplies. We can 
save you money. Every- 
thing we sell Suaranteed 
to sive you satisfaction. 





Five 10-fame hives, wood covers..................$1.65 each 


Five 10-frame hives, metal covers................ 1.95 each 
Five 10-frame hive-bodies with best pine frames.....95c each 
Five 10-frame 5%% shallow supers, with frames......60c each 
ee no, ook a eR eR ete 4 ee eaee ale 3.75 
ee ES cur csNdenne cabwhe bance eMees ce 2.80 


The Stover Apiaries 


Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Miss. Tibbee Station, Miss. 


























“ Bee labor in producing honey 
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Index to Gleanings in Bee Culture 


VOLUME LVIII, 1930 


In using this index the reader should not fail to note that it is divided into five departments, 


namely, General, 


A 
After-swarming, prevention of, 
239 


Air bubbles in honey, 16 

Alaska, beekeeping in, 759 

Alighting boards, wide, 576 

Almond Growers’ Exchange 
159, 162 

Alsike clover in iron country 
56 


American foul 
er up, 238 
diagnosing in winter, 174 
foul brood, preventing, 789 
preventing spread, 225 
American Honey Institute, 
port of, 99, 725, 782 
Apiaries, registration of, 646 
Apiaries, shading, 148 


brood, bees cov 


sup 


Apiary, happiest hours in, 449 
Apiary on roof, 4 
Apparatus at Bee Culture Lab- 


oratory, 443 
Apple blossom honey, 24 
Asprea, Vincenzo, 770 
Automobile radiators, honey for 
Auxiliary for 


women, 106 


Baby, a honey-fed, 643 


Bacteria, honey destroys how 
627 
Basswood flow, hee carries 


news, 711 
Basswood grown from seed, 666 
Beard of live bees, 768 
Beatty, Joan, 643 
Bee Culture Laboratory, 
ers in, 443 
Bee Culture Laboratory, 688 
lessons from, 712 
men of another day, 638 
trees not source of foul brood, 


Bee-escape for transferring, 370 
Bee garden, September in, 560 
Beekeeper prince, 518 
veteran, 298 
Beekeepers’ attitude 
honey, 87 
judgment day, 369 
looking to future, 369 
Beekeepers, undesirable, 645 
Beekeeping along the Rio Gran 
de, 19 
great men in, 
in Alaska, 759 
in later life, 574 
in Palestine, 45 
insures joyful old age, 445 
literature, help preserve, 523 
magic word in, 524 
problems on Pacific Coast, 774 


toward 


766 


509 
law, new, in Nebraska, 520 
martins eat worker bees, 530 
trees not obstacle in cleaning 
up disease, 580 

Rees can distinguish colors, 356 
can distinguish odors, 357 
and moonshine, 640 
do not know their keeper, 658 
chickens and turkeys, 507 
work with, wholesome, 707 


Editorials, Contributors, 
includes everything except Editorials, 





Illustrations and 


Illustrations and 


GENERAL 
chilled in snow, 50 
crowd brood-chamber 390, 


456 
do not cluster long in South, 
38 


endure long confinement, 233 

experiments with races of, 
443 

for pleasure and profit, 95 

have discriminating taste, 358 

in California, work all night, 
30, 167 

in orchards, 219 

leave hive during cold 
er, 788 

life, length of, 460 

method of driving, 561 

neglect supers, 390 

removed from building, 

ride on jack rabbits, 32 

starve with honey in hive, 174 

stay out all night, why, 20 
167 

stingless, 588 

tear down own 
369 


weath 


370 


queen cells, 


Beeswax, clarifying, 109 
producing better, 438 
source of, 531 

Bee tree, big, 91 
tree, locating, 768 

Behavior vs. odor in introduc 


ing queens, 505 
Bluevine, good crop from, 583, 


7 
Book on beekeeping, old, 168 
Bottling honey as fast as ex- 


tracted, 290 


Bottling honey, apparatus for, | 
291 


work- | Bottom starters, 460 


Bouquets in orchards, 219 

Box for carrying bees, 168 

Brood-chamber contracted, 25 

Brood-chamber crowded with 
honey, 456 

Brood-nest compact in 
233 

Buckwheat, wild, thrives in old 
mine, 

Building, killing bees in, 50 
up nuclei for winter, 531 
removing bees from, 370 


spring 


| Burlap bags for winter packing, 





657 
Cc 


California bees industrious, 30 

California Honey Co-operative, 
159 

California to pay 
destroyed, 774 

Canning Age, articles in, 


for colonies 


589 


Cans, honey, improvement for, 
523 

Cans, 60-lb., washing, 110 

Cappings, color of, difference 


in bees, 391 

handling, 216 

honey drained from, 514 
Carbolized cloth to rid supers 

of bees, 531 

Card record of colonies, 764 
arload honey burns, 
Cart for moving hives, 307 
Cartons for packing bees, 658 
Cases, how placed in cars, 704 


Departments. 
Departments. 


The index of General 


Cellar of honey house, 217 

Cellophane wrappers for comb 
honey, 755 

Celotex for packing, 570 


Chaneaux, Jean, visits Ameri- 
ca, 224 
Chinese vitex trees, 789 


Chunk honey, granulation in, 
109 


Citrus grove, world's largest, 


27 
Clarifying honey, 289, 629 
| Cleansing flight, last, 715 
Clover, alsike, in iron country, 
567 
best kind for bees, 109 


sweet, abundant, 568 
| Colonies, 5000. moved to sage 
area. 450 
card record, 764 
diseased, state to pay for, 774 
dividing in spring, 175 
neglected, 513 
9000, moved to orange flow 
517 
number eared for by one man, 
238 
well packed, give best re 
sults, 725 
Colony odor, souree of, 506 
odor, constantly changing 
506 


overpowered by robbers, 
powerful, 158 
Color, basis for grading, 625 
Color, importance of, 500 
Colors bees recognize, determin 
ing, 356 


530 


Comb honey, as much as ex 
tracted, 24, 89, 149, 222, 
292, 363 

loading car with, 706 
moth larvae in, 594 


packaging, 755 

sections, clean, 456 

two-story hives for, 314 

vs. extracted, 24, 89, 
222, 292, 363 


Combs attached to separators, 
390 


149, 


containing American foul 
brood removed, 594 
crooked, straightening, 110 


empty. hiving swarms on, 391 
honey ferments in, 594 
melting instead of extracting, 
175 
sterilizing with formaldehyde, 
502 
tough, in sections, 789 
‘Communication Among _ In- 
sects,"" bulletin, 53 
Conference, international, 
Containers for honey, 772 
Contributions to American Hon- 
ey Institute, 99, 725, 782 
Cookie cutter, 167 
Cooking, honey in, how to use, 
766 
Co-operation, rascally, 94 
Co-operative marketing, 12 
Costs, Cutting Production, 140 
Cottonseed meal, bees store, 233 
Court decisions relating to 
honey, 565 
Crane, J. E., passes on, 707 
| Crane, J. E., tribute to, 375 
Crane's, J. E., philosophy, 707 
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Creed, honeybee’s, 456 of honey, smoke may injure, clearness, importance of, 625 
—— —s 91 als 52 - conscious, becoming, 886 
rystals found in honey, 628 Flight, last cleansing, 715 | containers, 772 
Cyanogas, killing bees with, 102 _ Food chamber below brood- country, good future, 566 
> chamber, 658 Fane court decisions regarding, 565 
. above excluder, 788 crop, handling by modern 
; Food chambers, empty, 588 methods, 214 
pomegee shipments, causes of, Food chambers, too much hon- crop, nation’s, marketing, 12 
7 ey in, 53 definition of, 562, 565 
De smaree plan for comb honey,| Food value of honey, 46 demonstrations, 25, 170, 234 
287 ; ee Formaldehyde for sterilizing drained from cappings, 514 
Demonstration apiaries, 100 combs, 502 effects of heating, 695 
Disease, preventing spread of, | Foul brood detecting, 314 energy required to make, 510 
225 wine Frames cleaned in lye solution, | ferments in combs, 594 
Diseased combs, sterilizing, 502 _ 109 few poor think about it, 
Diastase, failure of tests, 564 Frames really deep, 44 588 
Disinfecting hives, 574, 641 French beekeeper visits Amer flavor most important, 582 
Distances bees fly for nectar, ica, 224 fed baby, 643 
239 : Frisch's, Pro. von, experiments, | food value of, 46 
Dividing before honey flow, 168 356 for automobile radiators, 789 
Dividing colonies in spring, 175| Fruit crop doubled, 220 for children, 144 
Dividing in spring, 233 failure without bees, 296 for Christmas, 786 
Dogs guard apiary, 102 growers awakening, 37 for diabetics, 145 
Driving bees, 561 —- Fry’s, Mrs., spring treatment, German definition of, 563 
Drone brood for fish bait, "ane 90 government recommends use 
Drone comb, elimination of, 372 a of, 44 
ee — ——— 576 granulated in cartons, 102 
rones, killing superfluous, 561 healthfulness of, 1 
: . roo | Gas-treated combs poison es, . aH, 55 
Dry weather honey plant, 583, 286 poison be heated in emergencies, 217 
782 ro : . help yourself, 700 
, _ Gas treatment often fails, 286 l oe 
Dual-hive system, 155 | Giewen. bee. & Gabe. O00 house, Adams & Myers, 140 
> , : house, 0. H. Schmidt, 214 
Government field station, plans .* . =e, ¢ 
E for. 227 P houses in California, 146 
Eggs hatched over bees 175 Government recommends use of omy I ag — 
= t ® ‘ ——- io { >F . i vA 
Eight-frame to ten-frame, 110 ‘ oa pe ‘bilit f. 627 in baby food, 83 
Energy-producing value of hon- | S7T@@ers, responsipiity of, bet 2 » 766 
S oe g vi Grading extracted honey, 624 = pe _— to oo 
Ae - - Gr: ls . " - in ebrew iterature, 45% 
es i — gy = a - Cut-com> Renew, in medicine, 143 
require Oo make wax, oO > ack ‘ ledge ¢ 
Er sis! - ) ries seaso! 1 Granulation, preventing, 666 lack of knowledge of, 752 
ng L apiaries, & season IM, | © an} ecording tar th large lots, demand for, 168 
560. 634 ‘raphs recording nectar gath lify r color of. 788 
x 7 ; aie _ ered 146 modi ying coor o i? 
English bee garden, 560, 634 Graphs recording temperature new kind, 14, 79 
ae oe s ne of American 146 ad ’ particles included in, 627 
vweekeeping, 645 . lant, dry weather, 583, 782 
ets ’ ‘ a, |Grass, alighting board to keep » , “ry So 
Beteanes sy eat ae 175 , p Mee 576" I pool in California, 36 
squipmen » contro robbing, : rice ste ’ 555 
uP nent to con ing and weeds around hives, 866. price of, how determ!ned 655 
b 773 product, new, 523 
European foul brood, transmis Rao y ean promoted by radio, 383 
sion of. 461 keeping down, 367 _s 
. killing at hive entrances, 523 promotion, 754 
Excluder rearing queens above, > S * . — popeorn, 167 
2 460 : . eiehan Sea H recipes for electrical applita 
uxperiments with artificial heat, tion, 387 
569 Hay for winter packing, 665 . as 7 
’ rosemary 14, 79 
Expressmen get stung, why, 168 | Health from beekeeping, 445 . 702 
I ) ) I a. safe tri ansportatio mn of, 702 
Extracted honey, dangers in| lHlealthfulness of honey, 155 sermon on. 752 
handling, 16 Heating apparatus, 289 ae show in England, 717 
grading, 624 Heating honey, effects of. 695 sign stops train, 771 
conditions for storing, 666 honey when bottling, 18 soothing effect of, 144 
Extracting combs, cleaning, 595 honey when extracting, 16, 17 source of energy. 144 
honey in winter, 109 Hebrew literature, honey in, 437 stand, elaborate ) 434 
honey without extractor, 788 | Heddon’s method, 24 throughout the ‘ewes 760 
outdoors during flow, 635 Hetherington, Capt. J. E., 639 tobacco, 457 
outfit, portable, 23 Hives containing moths, to to sweeten baby’s milk, 102 
_Toom on first floor, 110 treat, 391 ee trips to make a pound, 510 
Evolution of package bee busi covered with hay 665 unsealed, bees carry down, 51 
’ né@es, 757 different S1ZeS, 89 uses of, research needed, 39 
Excluder, food-chamber above, disinfecting, 574, 641 vinegar. making, 594 
7RR — walled, packing for, why it does not sparkle, 629 
666 Honeybees and native insects 
F sky-scraper, needed, 524 776 
Honey a quick energy food, 523 | poneyteria. 699 
Fall flow wears out workers aids digestion, 83 . Honeyville, roadside stand, 434 
725 = amber-colored, liked, 45 Hook for piling supers, 30 
Feeding, early stimulative, 222 amount of per acre, 665 Hooks in loading cases, 706 
extracted honey to produce and sugar petioles ge 174 ens House apiary abandoned, 568 
comb honey, 530 and queen yard, large, 383 House apiary, A. I. Root's, 568 
wd winter, a ad oe as a ee = | Humidity, effect on nectar se 
1oney instead of sugar, 725 as a cosmetic, 5 cretion. 8738 
in combs, 222 as a food, 82 z 
to stimulate  brood-rearing, at fairs, 662 I 
238 at restaurant convention, 727 


honey, 238 
preventing, 17 
storing honey 


unsaleable 
Fermentation 
Fermentation 
without, 583 


Five minutes from Broadway, 
299 
Flavor of honey most impor- 


tant, 582 
basis for grading, 625 


bee 
bee’s creed, 45 


Bee Whole W heat Flakes, 


butter, making, 788 
cans, improvement for, 52 
earload, burns, 782 
clarifying, 216, 289, 629 


| cleanliness importance 


' 625 


labor in ss 509 


523 


3 


of, 


making, 710 
Increase, making profitable, 307 
Inspection, distributing ex- 
pense of, 51 
Inspector escapes snake bite, 44 
International conference, 7138 
Introduction, direct, 716 
Introducing cage, all metal, 
queen from mailing cage, 


Increase 


B60 
588 
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queens, sure method of, 595 


Irrigation aids beekeeping, 19 
E 

K ‘ rnado, 81 

Knowledge applying 294 


Labe ting to tir 110, 167 
9 657. 770 

Labeling of honey, deceptive 

Laboratory new on Pacifix 
Coast 89 

La tory test vs. practical 
appl 287 





84 


devices, 











Labor-sa 
Labor small item, 501 
Landmark, the last, 568 
Land of many resources, 154 
Langstroth, memory of, 371 
La 1 wrong W n cell, 665 
Law new be n Nebraska 
Laying workers, 33 
Le rue convention n Toronto 
T . ng he 768 
Loading car vith comb hone 
706 
Location for hives, 315 
M 
Magic word in beekeeping, 524 
Marketing, co-operative, 12 
good, success by, 92 
nation honey crop, 12 
ystem complex, 702 
Marking queens, 297 
Marl S ter lize r 859 
Mark R © as a bee keeper 
159 
Marks. W. F.. death of. 108 
Martins eat worker bees, 53 
Mating above excluder 
Mayer A. ©., honey stand 


434 
Meeting ( 

42 
Member spe illy honored 13 
Men. creat n heekeeping, 766 
Migratory beekeeping, 165, 168 

beekeeping in California, 517 


haracter of changed 





beekeeping in North Dakota 
520 
Mille Memorial library, 229 
Mining vater in California 
16 
Model ilver, of queen he« 717 
Moonshine and bees, 640 
Moth larvae in comb honey, 594 
Moth destre by carbon bi 
sulphide 
Moths. to tre ives containing 
91 
Moving bees bv auto vs. teams 


455 
N 


Narbonne honey 14, 79 


market 


Nation’ honey crop 
ng l 

Native insects and honeybees 
776 

Vectar resource not previously 
known, 100 
secretion data, 373 


ecretion gauged by tempera 


ture 146 
New Jersey. big bees in, 34 
Newmar Thomas G 638 
Newspaper packing, 631 
New year, making most of, 29 
Nuclei, building up for winter, 


531 
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Observation 


711 
Odor vs 


hive, h 


behavior in 


ng queens 05 
Of course they 
Ohik meeting heeke 
Hos 
Orchards keeping | 


8 
Orchards with bouque 


P 


bee bu 


sod 


iness eve 


attractive t« 


ey, 44 


‘ackages 


three-pound, 


ome-made 


introduc- 


5 
died happy, 94 


epers at 
ees 


near 


ts, 219 


prefers, 


lution of, 


» sell hon- 


designed for orchardist, 230 
Packaging comb honey, 755 
Packing bee cartons for, 658 
Packing, planer shavings for, 

88 

bees 1rious methods of, 631 

for double-walled hives, 666 

with less labor, 570 
Painting hives on inside, 315 
Paper winter cases, improved 

630 


Paper winter cases 


641 

Paraffining ections 
pay 294 

Paraly 3s, drastic tre 


14 


form for, 
does it 


itment for 


Partnership beekeeping, 76 

Paste for labels on tin, 110, 167 
33 657, 770 

Peanuts and honey 167 

Pioneer beekeeper, 708 


Planer shavings for 


588 

Plants elaborate suga 

Pollination greater 
in, 219 

Pollination of orange 


27 
Popeorn and honey, 





packing 


r, 509 
efficiency 


blossoms 


167 


Portable extracting outfit, 23 
87, 146, 767 

Price influence on sales, 775 

Prince hecomes beekeeper, 513 

Prize for hest storv, 34 

Program for women’s auxili 
ry 106 

Propolis of vegetable origin, 438 


changes 
urce of. 461 


Q 


ind eggs, weig 
ind honey yard, la 
’ 


bee, silver 


(jueen 


model o 
selecting 
varm ec 


breeding 
caging in s 


cells, di 


troving to 


nature of wax, 438 


ht of, 174 
rge, 383 

f, 717 

a, 500 
yntrol, 891 
prevent 


swarming, 390 

cell, turning upside down, 461 

clipping when hiving swarm, 
461 

excluder to prevent °-varm- 
ing, 390 

ntroducing from n ling 
cage, 588 

old, behavior of, 577 

three in one hive, 642 


Queenless packages 


en weak colonies 
Queen-mating boxes 
284 
Queen rearing on 


9° 

Queen-rearing outfit 
Latham, 284 

Queens, introducing, 
loss of in package, 
marking, 297 


large 


to strength 


2138 
simplified 


scale, 
of Allen 


505 
382 
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not superseded, 518 

package, supersedure of, 
quick method of finding, 
rearing above excluder, 46( 
before swarms issue 


wo 


9 
“ 
9° 
“ 


- 


1 
Re 
) 
reduce 


ethod of introducing, 


sure n 


young wher begin to lay 
4160 
Queer excl 


644 


iders new use for 


B 


3055 


Radio, promoting honey by, 


Rain, effect on nectar secretion 
373 

Rainy River good honey region, 
67 

Rambler, the, 639 

Record of colonies, 764 

Registration of apiaries, 646 

Requeening and stock selection 
500 
at beginning of flow, 158 
best time for, 501 


of, 501 
mple method, 288 
Research in uses of honey, 39 
Resin in beeswax, 439, 440, 441 
142 


methods 


2° 
od, 


iteurs interested in hon 


574 


honey stand elaborate 


Retiring with bees, 
Roadside 

134 
Roadside 
Robber 
Robbing 


tand, 699 
overpower 


pays to prevent 


colony, 53 


361 





may spread disease, 361 
quick way to stop 588 
R f apiary, { 
R emayt n Spain, 167 


Sage honey producer, plight of, 
147 

Samples of disease sent in win 

50 

theory, 505 

Sections become propolized, 391 
clean honey 156 

combs in, 7 

combs attached to 


Scent 


comb 

tougl RO 

Separators, 
390 


Separators > 
371 


perforated, 

for 
destructive to 

trap, novel, 382 

raper hives needed, 52 

Smoke may injure honey flavor, 
524 

Soil moisture, effect 

8738 

of happiness, 5 

honey, 642 


beekeepers 


Septic tank waste 


Skunks bees, 50 
Skunk 


Sky 


on nectar 
secretion 


Songs 


in) 


4 

Sourwood 

Southern 
151 

Soy bean as a honey 

Spring dwindling 
of, 307 


visiting 


plant, 530 
prevention 





Spring protection, ample, 657 
Statistics on bee trees, 91 
Steel winter cases, 644 
Sterilizing diseased combs. 502 


Sterilizing hives and hive parts 


.59 

Stingle bees of Mexico, 588 

Stings, remedy for, 456 

Stock selection and requeening 
500 

Stores used in building up, 38( 


Strength of colony vs 

produced, 239 

gar, cheap 
ao 


surplus 


Su need not alarm 
introduced into Europe, 762 
substitute for honey, 87 


Sugars in honey, 46 
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Sugar-syrup and honey, 174 
Sunshine spends winter, where, 
102 
Super, entrance for each, 21 
Super equipment, 89 
Super-lifter, 295 
Supers, entrances in, 175 
heavy, unloading, 140 
to drive bees from, 531 
hook, for piling, 30 
taking off late, 665 
Super-intelligent bees, 32 
Supersedure of package queens 


Surplus from colonies 


382 


parent 

Swarm when 
hiving, 461 
control, caging queen in, 391 
control, plan for, 314 

Swarming destroying 
cells to prevent, 390 
prevention and control of, 288 
queen-excluder to prevent 

390 


clipping queen 


queen 


selection, 500 
369 


when no 


reduced by 
without increase 
Swarms handling 


empty hive, 460 

hiving on empty combs sO1 

noise to make settle, 461 
Sweet clover abundant, 568 


Sweet clover sod good for pota 


toes, 241 
T 
Tariff 


Taste 


revision on beeswax, 241 


educated, 88 


Ackman, Joseph and apiary, 232 
Adams, J. A., 142 
Adams & Myers 
140, 142, 143 
Alabama beekeepers, 153 
Alfalfa in Texas, 20 
Ambrosoli, Costantino, 715 
Apiary after snow storm, 1 
Bee Culture Laboratory, 659 


honey house, 


commercial, in Texas, 367 

in autumn, October cover 

in fall, November cover 

in Imperial Valley, 507, 508 


in mountains, cover for April 

in Palestine, 45 

in southern France, 14 

in summer, cover for August 

in winter, March cover 

of Alabama Polytechnic Insti 
tute, 152, 153 

of Joseph Ackman, 232 

of Ni Ambrosoli, June 

of Alexander Bogdanoff, 

of Cha A. Brown, 147 

of Henry Brown, 93 

of J. O. Caldwell, 726 

of Mrs. M. C, Free, 232 

of E. W. Gutekunst, 383 

of W. L. Joy, 95 


cover 


of ¢ A. Lineberger, 28 
of C. A. Mayer, 435 

of J. N. McCain, 759 

of S. A. Miller, 384 


of Geo. W. Myer, 308 

of John Nippert, 148 

of J. H. Porter, 148 

of A. W. Regler, 103 

of Mrs, ©. C. Reynolds, 449 
of H. Schlussler, 726 


of Ralph Smith, 156, 15 
of John Spicka, 103, 232 
of P. N. Tri, 566, 567 

of Donald Van Arnum, 103 
on roof, 374 
portable house in 


land, 525 


Switzer 
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Temperature and nectar secre 


tion, 446 
Thief steals 100 


colonies, 228 


Tobacco honey, 457 
Top-bar section holders, 294 
Transferring and requeening 
S15 
method, simple, 296 
on extensive scale, 79 
ravel-stain, to prevent, 288 
Two heads better than one 76 
Tropics, way bees work in, 51 
ransfer to modern hives, when 
Gf 
I packing, 632 


Undesirable 
Uniformity, 


645 


n honey 


beekeepers, 
lack of 


101 

I Ss Bee Culture Laboratory 
6RR8 

Uniting to reduce number of 
colonies, 595 


methods of, 314 


various 


weak colonies in spring, 315 
Utility company workers, 387 
Vv 
Ventilators closed by frost, 174 


tors from abroad, 714 


itamins in honey 17 


Ww 


Waste material, utilizing I7 1 
Water for bees 07 
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»US 
\pp blossom time, May cover 


crop, comparative, 220 
Meintosl 221 

Baby honey fed 643 

Beard of bees 
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Beatt Joan 643 

Bee Culture Laboratory work 
e! 144, 688 

Bee garden in England, 560 
hospital, 694 
hunters, 769 
journals, files of, 691 
tree, 770 

Beekeepers English cottagé 


637 
Beekeepers interested in ros 
mary honey, 


79 
Bee-shed of W. Hildebrandt 


Bee showing wax scales, 531 
Bees, driven in England, 561 
562 . 
n New York City, 299 


loading honey on milk truck 
Beeswax tests 
443 
tlackwell’s, R. L 
hibit, 169 
Bogdanoff, 


of, 726 


440, 441, 442 
honey t 


Alexander, apiar) 


Boiler room in honey house, 141 

Bottom-board used n packin 
633 

Bouquets in orchard 219 l 


Boyden, A, I ind R,. C 


Marks 


and gums in Francs 


Royden, A, I 148 559 


Brood and extra 
demonstrate quality of hon 
ey, 26 


BEE CUL' 


ting combs to 


801 


Wax, energy required to make, 
rif 
from combs containing moths, 
94 
moth in wart limate 595 
moth larvas comb honey, 
O4 : 
\ d killer chemical 67 
Weed killer kills bees, 367 
Weed ind grass around hives, 
G6. 77 
eeping down, 576 


813 
516 


\ 
Who's who in apiculture 
Wiley, Dr. Harvey W 


Winter cases, paper, improved 
case steel, 644 
packing, burlap bags for, 657 
preparation for, 635 
protection, ample 657 
protection simplified, 570 
Wintering in observation hive, 
102 
Wintering fundamental facts 
in, 762 
Woodchuck, lucky, 298 
Workers, number to fill quart 
measure, 238 
Wrapping comb honey, methods 
of. 756 
Y 
Viel where best, 97 
Zz 
Zoning fores bees out, 452 


Brood-chamber containing two 
colonies L56 

Brown, Chas. A., 148 

brown, Henry, 92 

Burning damages hive, 575 

Burning hives to disinfect, 575 

Burnside, Dr. ¢ k., 444 

Burnside Co k., examining 


bray W 

Burlap bags for 
ing, 657 

Burr comb nt 


winter 


pack 
clei, 23 
Caging a queen, 561 
Caldwell, J. O apiary 
( bolized cloth for 
656 

from baby 


of, 726 
removing 


carriage, 


‘ pped honey 755 
Cellophane wrapper printed, 755 
(haneauXx Jean, 715 
Chart h ng weight of hive, 

147 
Chen i boratory, 695 
Cla Harold J., 708 
Col I B 147 
or nis or cale 691 
( tro! clustering early, 
a ) 
( ' different, for parts of 
} 7 ¢ 
( ‘ n brood, pollen 
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a ii r4 
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( er, G ind wife at State 
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Cottonwoods in Texas, 20 


Crane, J. E., 375, 709 
Deep comb, 44 
Demuth, Geo. 8., 15, 


715 | 

Denny, C., 768 

Disinfecting bottoms and cov-| 
ers by flame, 575 

Driving bees in England, 561,/| 
562 


Edwards, Geo. T., 85 
English beekeepers, 772, 773 | 
English, Dr. O. H., 159 
English, tall hive, 159 
English out-apiary, 560, =, 
637 
Entrances, large, in super, 22 
Entrances, large, in brood 


chamber, 22 
Exhibit, honey, in grocery, 26 
at Oklahoma State Fair, 169 
of Riverside County Honey 
Producers’ Association, 587 
ixtracting equipment, 384 


and uncapping in China, 525 
house, interior, 216 
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rosemary honey, 
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unloading shipments of, 703 
Honey-house, portable, 767 
Honeyteria signs, 699, 700 
Hook for stacking honey, 30 
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Hooks, result of, 706 
Hospital for bees, 694 
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525 
Index of beekeeping literature, 
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Files of bee journals, 691 Lineberger, ©. A., 28 
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i ‘ rd | > . « € 26 
Floor plan of honey house, 218 | to prevent robbing, 361, 362 
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; , of. 232 169 
Free, Mrs. M. C., apiary of, 232) yoics R. OC. ,and A. L. Boyden, 
Freud, Henry, 15, 79 359 
Government Lee laboratory | Marks, W. F., 108 
worker 444. 688 | Mating boxes, small, 285 
Government poster, 26 Matthes, W. F., 768 
Grader, government, 692 Mayer's, ©. A., honey stand, | 


Grading honey, 624, 625 
jraph for recording temperature, 
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Green, Perry L., at State Fair, 
783 

Hall, T. R., 703 

Hambleton, Jas. I., 444 

Haydak, Dr. M., staining bees 
693 

Hildebrandt, W., 507, 508 


Hive body damaged by burning, | ; 


575 
ready for packing, 570, 571, 
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on scales, 446 | 
used in Narbonne, 81 | 

Hives, position for winter, 6338 
tall, 77, 78 


Honey Bee Whole Wheat flakes, 
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| Nippert, John, 
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Mayer's, ©. A., apiary, 435 
McCain, J. N., apiary of, 759 
Meyer, Geo. W., apiary of, 308 
Mitchell, Richard, 147 
Montaine, Marcel, 14, 79 
Moonshine and bees, 640 
Mountain apiary, cover for April 
Moving screen, 362 
Myers, H. M., and John, 
Nebraska harvest, 103 
Newspaper packing, 632, 634 
149 
44 


142 


Nolan, W. J., 
Nolan, W. J. 
692 
Nuclei at 
692 
Nuclei scattered, 8838 


examining bees, 


Bee Culture apiary, 
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711, 


712 


Queen-mating box of Allen La- 
tham, 284 ; 
Queen-rearing nuclei, 22 


Rainy River, Minn., 568 

Reynolds, Mrs. Ge. 
apiary, 449 

Riverside County H. P. A. ex- 
hibit, 587 

Roadside honey 
700, 701 
in California, 434, 456 
stand, elaborate, 434, 436 
stand in Washington, 169 
stand with jars of honey for 

windows, 456 

Robber cloth, 362 

Robbing, equipment to prevent, 
361, 362 

Robinson, J. M., 152 

Root's, A. I., house apiary, cov- 
er for September 

Root, E. R., 715, 768 

Ruffin, W. A., 152 


Samples of bees, examining, 693 

Satta, Paul, 

Scales to record weight varia- 
tion, 446 

Schlussier, H., apiary of, 726 

Sechrist, E. L., 689 

Septic tank for waste water, 371 

Shade, panels for, 148 

Sheds in Texas, 21, 23 

Sheds with gable roofs, 23 

Showcase for honey, 27 

Silver model of queen bee, 717 

Single-story hived packed, 632 

Skep apiary in France, 80 

Skunk caught in can, 382 

Smith, Jay, and Allen Latham, 
284 


in her 


stands, 699, 


Smith, Thomas, orchard of, 219 
Spicka, John, apiary of, 232 


Staining bees, 693 

Steam sterilizing equipment, 
359, 860 

Straw supers, 560 

Super-lifter, 295 

Supers, loading on ‘‘doll>a,'’ 


painted different colors, 76 

of straw, 560 

transferring from 
platform, 215 


Tabor, Rex W., 85 
Tank for heating honey, 290 


truck to 


Tank room, 217 

Tarred paper lining, #81 

Test tubes of disease cultures, 
694 


| Tests of beeswax, 440, 441, 442, 
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Honey bound for Baginad, 706 | Ohio beekeepers’ meeting, 659 | 
pe | yous _ yA Ohio State Fair visitors, 783 | 
ps Ae O80. 587 | aor - = toe with bouquets, — 

; n 2 » = 

fermenting ruins om 8, aed Out-apiary, English, 635 
fruit and flowers, $+: Out-apiary of Allen Latham, 285} 
grading for flavor, 624 
heating apparatus, 291 Packing between and on top, | 
house floor plan, 218 633 
house of Adams & Myers, 140, hives for winter, 570, 571 

142 572 
house of J. H. Porter, 86 honey for shipment, 704, 705, | 
house of O. H. Schmidt, 214, | 706 | 


215 


house 


216, 217, 218 
unique, 694 


in milk cans, 86 

packing in cars, 704, 7065, 
706 

samples for color grading, 
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sign that stopped train, 771 

stands, 434, 456, 699 


| Paper packing cases, 630 
Paper, waterproof, for pavking, 
32 
| Pfund color grader, 625 


| Portable extracting house, 87 

147, 767 

| Portable sterilizing equipment 
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Porter, J. H., 149 


Texas, 
367 

Thielecke, Otto, 85 

Thompson's honey stand, 456 

Tn, P. N., in his apiary, 566 

Two colonies in one brood-cham 
ber, 154 


commercial apiary in, 


Uncapping and extracting in 


China, 525 
Unloading shipments of honey, 
708 


Van advertising honey, 637 


Wax scales on bee, 5381 
Whidtien's, A. K., portable hon 


ey-house, 87, 767 
Wiley, Dr. Harvey W., 516 
Wilson, Wm., 79 
Windbreak, excellent, 77 
Winter packing, burlap bags 
for, 6 
Winter, position of hives for, 
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Worker comb, 439 
Wrapping comb huney 
phane, 756, 757 


in cello 
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